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Words that are delivered 
with heartfelt meaning can go a 
long way - absolutely moving. 
Words written in 1996 by 
Fredrica Bey, executive director 
of Women In Support of the 

lion-Man March went all the 
way to South Africa. A letter 
fashioned by Bey and delivered 
by Delacy Davis, founder of 
Against Police 
Brutality, to the doorstep of 
Winnie Mandela, will come full- 
circle when “the mother of the 


To deliver keynote address at Seventh Annual Festival 


South African struggle” arrives 
in Newark on December 17-18, 
as the keynote speaker of the 
Pre-Kwanzaa Festival to be held 
at the Robert Treat Hotel. 

Davis was a part of the first 
black law enforcement delega- 
tion to travel to South Africa 
from the United States, and was 
given specific instructions by 
Bey, who he referred to as his 
“spiritual mother.” 

“Fredrica Bey insisted I hand 
Winnie Mandela this letter,” said 
Davis. “I drove two hours to get 
this letter to Soweto, but she was 
not at home so I slipped it under- 


neath the door.” 4 

Its obvious by Mandela’s 
acceptance to join the - 
Kwanzaa celebration that 1 
letter made an impre: 7 
statement. 

“We want to have her 
because we want the worl 
know how much we love | 
respect her,” said Bey. “The 
woman is always the one thi 
been maligned,” referencing 
scandalous manner 
Mandela has been portray 
the media, since being divorged 
from Nelson Mandela, the former 
president of South Africa. “We 
want to embrace her and roll gut 
the red carpet and place rose 


petals at her feet to walk on, to 
Eo en 


show how much we appreciate 
her being the mother of the 
struggle for freedom, justice and 
equality in South Africa.” 

The WISOMMM Mansion 
will be the host site for the recep- 
tion being held in Mandela’s 
honor on December 17 at 6 p.m. 

Iminating into the Pre- 
Kwanzaa Festival, which besides 
the bevy of activities and enter- 
tainment will showcase a cele- 
brated line up of speakers and 
guests: Activist Dick Gregory, 
Dr. Tyrone Powers author of 
Eyes To My Soul;” actress, rap- 

er and talk show hostess Queen 
Latifah; Martin Luther King, III; 
Sen. Clarence Mitchell, IV of 
Baltimore; scholar Dr. Leonard 


Jeffries; activist Rev. Al 
Sharpton; Nia Force director 
Ras Baraka; Brenda Scott, coun- 
cilwoman City of Detroit 
Naughty By Nature and a possi- 
ble appearance by First Lady 
Hillary Clinton. The festivities 
will start at 4 p.m. There will be 
African drummers and dancers, 
along with a children village. 
vendors and a buffet. 

Mandela, who is President of 
the African National Council 
Women’s League address, will 
center on “Freedom for Africans 
in America Begins with the 
Struggle for Liberation in 
Africa.” For more information 
about the event telephone (973) 
297-1275. 


Fredrica gn executive aior 
of WISOMM 


Randall 
Robinson 

to speak at 
GSABJ Awards 


TransAfrica founder to address 
journalists and community 
figures about reparations 


NEWARK - Noted Human 
Rights activist Randall Robinson 
will bring his compassionate and 


speaker at 
the Ration Randall Robinson 
State 
Association of Black Journalist's 
Annual Awards and Scholarship 
Gala. The affair will be held 
Sunday, December 5, at 5 p.m. at 
Brower Commons on Rutgers’ 
New Brunswick Campus. 

Robinson has had a remark- 
able impact on shaping American 
foreign policy in African and 
Caribbean affairs. In 1977, he 
founded TransAfrica, the first 
organization í devoted solely to rais- 
ing shat 2 A African and 
Caribbean peo] 

Of ie the new millen- 
ae and racial reality, Robinson 

his humanitarian spot- 

ight on the plight of Africans in 

America.. His speech will argue 
America’s obligations to native 
SeN blacks, which have not been 


Hell e emphasize the impor- 
tance of African Americans calling 
upon the federal government to 
account for the damages inflicted 
on us by the 200-year torture 
chamber that was slavery,” said 
Hazel Ross-Robinson, who coordi- 
nates his speaking engagements. 
“There will be a call for repara- 


A national initiative to address 
the matter of reparations was 
introduced in the first session of 
the 106th Congress - H.R. 40 
sponsored by Rep. John Conyers. 
It was explained by Lawrence 
Hamm, chairman of People’s 

for Progress, at a 
recent conference held at the 
Women In Support of the Million 
Man March Mansion that this is 
not a bill before Congress, but 

rather H.R. 40 is a study to exam- 
|; __ ine the effect slavery had on black 
~ people in regard to their second- 
-dass citizenship. 
y “It’s eee Tepairing the situa- 
n id Hamm. “Slavery and 


es. important 

to get the bill (study) passed. ” 

m estimated that African 
ricans are owed over $700 tril- 
He 


Part 1 


Affordable Housiñg in 
Jersey City, myth or reali 


The Curries Woods 


By Gloria Dulan-Wilson 
Staff Writer 


Where has all the affordable 
housing gone in Jersey City and 
Hudson County? This was the 
question under consideration by 
a panel of experts assembled at 
New Jersey City University’s 
Gothic Lounge in Hepburn Hall. 
Assembled before a relatively 
small audience, comprised of a 
hand full of students and indi- 
viduals hoping to provide some 
answers. 

The event, hosted by Daniel 
Wiley, assistant director, 
Academic Advising and Testing, 
featured panelists Bob Pickett, 
Esq., co-host of WRKS (KISS)- 
FM public affairs program The 
Open Line; Annmarie Uebbing, 
director of Public Housing, 
Economic Development and 
Commerce; Maria Maio, aie: 
executive directo: 
Development and dia 
Housing; Richard Anderson, 
Ph.D., NJCU Department of 
Economics; William Braker, 
Freeholder, Chairman Hudsoa 
County Affordable Housing 
Trust Fund, and Raul Merca4o, 
chairperson, Public Relatims 
Committee, Jersey city 

dable Housing Coalitio.. 


‘According, to radio talk show 
host, Bob Pickett, most of the 
funds for affordable housing has 
been re-allocated to buil. up the 
suburbs, followed clesely by 


Hudson County city’s border with Bayonne. 


off Kennedy 


funds for education, leaving 
inner cities stcipped of the funds 
necessary to provide for their 
own commur.ties. Industrial and 
commercial business beg: 

building mere and more facilitic 

in suburba. and rural areas, fur 
ther drairing the urban areas 
resulting in a loss of 60 percent 
the viabe population, who, of 
course flowed the opportuni 
ties. 
Pickett cited the civil rights 
suit bought against Mt. Laure 
by the NAACP, during which the 
discrininatory practice of build 
ing specific types of home that 
precluded African American and 
minorities from living thero 

Hovever, little, if anything is 
dore to enforce the law in refe 

erce to the properties currently 
being developed on the so called 
“Gold Coast,” along the Hudson. 
Priced in the range of $250. 


n seived $990,000 from UrbCorp 


§ part of their contribution for 
fordable housing. We will 
ceive $2 million this year, but 
ose funds have been ear- 
as also for recreational ser- 


When asked what the term 
recreational services” meant, 
ebbing remarked: “Each 
partment had their own defin- 

ition of recreational services,” so 

e was not at liberty to say how 

e funds would ultimately be 
d. 


William Braker, Freehold, 


fo spend more than 30 percent of 
heir income and not have a 
lecent home. This is the richest 


to $2.5 million, these homes are 
definitely out of reach for a seg- 
ment of Jersey City’s working 
population. 

Additionally, according to 
Ms. Uebbing, “There is nd 
requirement for those develop- 
ers. The abatement has been 
given and there is nothing in th 
contracts for them to provid 
affordable housing. In lieu of pro 
viding affordable housing, th 
developers have designated 
portion of their profits towar 
recreational development 
instead. In February our offic 


y in the world. We can and 
nust do better than that. We 


‘Should also work harder in terms 


if the city to attract the types of 
bs that pay affordable housing 


Seekers. And I’m not simply talk- 
"ing about the “Gold Coast,” but 


bs in the inner city, where 
pois housing seems to have 
d the most. We're quite 


s to come from Jersey City. 


itors Note: This is a two-part series 
which will explore affordable housing. 


Clement Price of Rutgers 
Newark Named Case 
Professor of The Year 


NEWARK- The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching has named Rutgers- 
Newark history Professor 
Clement Alexander Price the 1999 
New Jersey Professor of the Year. 
The award was established in 
1981 by the Council for 
Advancement and Support of 
Education (CASE), an interna- 
tional organization which works 
in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Foundation and various higher 
education associations in its 
administration. 

The selection of Price, a long- 
time resident 6f Newark and a 30- 
year faculty member at Rutgers, 
followed an extensive review and 
judging process. The award recog- 
nizes a professor's impact on and 
involvement with undergraduate 
students; scholarly approach to 
teaching and learning; contribu- 
tion to undergraduate education 
in the institution, community, and 
profession; and support from col- 
leagues and current and former 
undergraduate students 

“Since joining our faculty, 
Professor Price has profoundly 
influenced generations of history 
students while playing a central 
role in advancing our campus, 
Rutgers Univer and the revi- 
talization of Newark,” said Steven 
Diner, dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. “I am delighted to 
see him gain this national recog- 
nition, which is so richly 
deserved.” 

Price, a.celebrated historian of 
New Jersey, is chairman of the 
Department of African American 
Studies at Rutgers-Newark, and 
teaches classes in African 
American history, U.S. urban his- 
tory, and the history of New 
Jersey. In addition, he has taught 
a course on the history of Newark 
for 15 years. It was one of the first 
courses offered by the university 
that dealt with New Jersey histo- 
ry, and he introduced it at a time 
when most people knew little of 
Newark’s past. In 1996, he initiat- 
ed the Rutgers-Newark Institute 
on Ethnicity, Culture, and the 

lern Experience, applying his 


< 


Professor Clement Price, Ph.D. 


scholarly interest in race and eth- 
nicity to public understanding of 
American culture. Price received a 

and a master’s in history 
from the University of Bridgeport 
and a Ph.D in history from 
Rutgers. 

Each semester students look 
forward to Price’s tour of Newark, 
a popular component of his 
Newark history class. As a 15- 
year resident of the city, he’s 
adapted the tour to reflect the dra- 
matic changes within the city. 

“When I began giving the tour 
15 years ago, it focused on the dev- 
astation wrought on Newark by 
the 19th and first half of the 20th 
centuries,” said Price. “Recently, 
Tm pleased to say that I've added 
on the tour the extraordinary 
changes in the city such as 
improved housing and low and 
moderate income families, better 
land use policies and, of course, 
the construction of NJPAC.” 

In addition to his work as a 
scholar and teacher, Price has 
been involved in numerous 
statewide and Newark communi- 
ty endeavors. Most recently, he 
was appointed by Christine Todd 
Whitman to the New Jersey State 
Advisory Committee on the 
Preservation and Use of Ellis 
Island. In addition, her serves as 
consulting historian for The Civil 
Rights Garden at the Carnegie 
Library in Atlantic City. 


Black, Latino and Democratic 
coalition leaders protest Essex 
County’s layoff of 227 workers 


RK — A coalition of 
NAACP. legislative and Baptist 
leaders have joined Democratic 
and union members in condemn- 
ing the layoff of 227 hospital 
employees whose jobs will end on 
New Year’s Day. 

Leaders joined “to lend our 
support to the Essex County 
Civil Service Workers, their fam- 
ilies, and the other supporting 
groups who stand united today 
to state our dismay at the pro- 
posed layoffs suggested by some 
of our County Leaders.” Rev. L. 
Ronald Durham, moderator of 
the association. 

“It is never a good time to 
face a possible layoff, from one’s 
employment, but it is especially 


hard to face in light of this holi- 
day season which is upon us. At 
a time when families should be 
gathering around the table to 
give thanks to God for all of His 
goodness, these families must 
gather to determine how they 
are going to continue on with the 
loss of their income.” 

Leaders questioned that 
every option had been explored, . 
he said, “especially since the 
county government is sending an 
unused surplus of $4.5 million 
back to the state. Certainly it 
seems reasonable to us that 
some, if not all of the surplus 
could have been used to pay the 
salaries of these loyal workers,” 
Durham said. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


MORRISTOWN — The Morris Museum 
presents the musical “Forever Plaid.” 8 
p.m. (973) 538-8069. 


NEW YORK — The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art hosts an art exhibit on 
the Christmas Tree and Neapolitan 
Baroque Creche. Call (212) 472-2764 
for information 


NEW YORK — The Lesbian and Gay 
Community Service Center commemo- 
rates World AIDS Day with The Sounds 
of Life at The Center. 7 p.m. (212) 620- 


NEWARK — The Greater Newark 
Conservancy hosts the grand opening of 
“The Enabling Garden’ at J.F.K. School 
10 a.m. (973) 642-4646. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Hyacinth 
AIDS Foundation hosts a free legal infor- 
mation workshop at the New Jersey 
Legal Center. 9 am. 1-(800)-FREE- 
LAW. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Center for 
African Studies at Rutgers University 
presents speaker Tsitsi Dangarembga 
discussing African Women at the 
school’s Douglas College Student 
Center, part of the African Women 
Lecture Series. 5 p.m. (732) 247-0700. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 
FREEHOLD — SingleFaces, Inc. hosts 
a singles function at the American Hotel. 
9 p.m. (732) 462-2406. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 
WAYNE — SingleFaces, Inc. hosts a 


single function at Wayne Manor. 9 p.m 
(732) 462-2406. 


PRINCETON — SinglesFaces, Inc. 
hosts a singles function at the Princeton 
Country Club. 9 p.m 162-2406. 


NEWARK — The Newark Public Library 
hosts a holiday magic show with magi 
cian Bob Conrad at the library's 
Roseville Ave. branch. 10:30 a.m. (97: 
733-7700 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
hose very workshop for the holidays. 
596-6638 for information. 


SOUTH PLAINFIELD — The 16th 
Annual Holiday Craft Fair retums to First 


Baptist Church. 9 a.m. (908) 754-2386. 


IRVINGTON — People’s Organization 
for Progress (POP) hold a rally for Max 
Antoine at the Irvington Police Station. 
12 p.m. (973) 643-7711. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5 


ISELIN — SinglesFaces, Ino. hosts a 
singles function at the Woodbridge 
Hilton. 8 p.m. (732) 462-2406. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Museum of 
‘American Hungarian Foundation hosts 
the 11th Annual Festival of Trees. 2 p.m. 
(732) 846-5777. 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
hosts a holiday family activity event enti- 
tled “Home For The Holidays.” Call (973) 
596-6638 for information 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 6 


NEWARK — Essex County College 
offers last minute holiday shopping at 
“Christmas Shop” through December 
10. 10 a.m. (973) 877-3208. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jersey 
State Bar Foundation hosts a seminar 
‘on domestic violence at the New Jersey 
Law Center. 7 p.m. (732) 937-7518. 


JERSEY CITY — The Jersey City 
Museum hosts an art exhibit of images 
of the Dominican Republic featuring 
artist Freddy Rodriguez. 5:30 p.m. (201) 
547-5524. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 
NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jersey 


State Bar Foundation hosts a seminar 
on automobile insurance. (732) 937- 
7518, 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jersey 
State Bar Foundation hosts a public 
seminar on long term health care at the 
New Jersey Law Center. 1 p.m. (732) 
937-7518. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 
NEWARK — The Newark Public Library 
hosts a discussion on the steps of 
becoming a doctor, part the library's 
Community Health Information Project 
(CHIP) program. The event takes place 
at the library's Springfield branch. 3:30 
p.m. (973) 733-7798. 


Corzine family welcomes 
UNCE and helps students 


James and Irvington Mayor Sara Bost, Photo by Glen Frieson 


North Bergen alea s students visit 
New Jersey City University 


JERSEY CITY — At a recent open house on the campus of New Jersey City 
University (NJCU), Barbara JohnsonYoung (right), assistant director of admis- 
sions for NJCU, greeted North Bergen residents Kristin Danchise (left), a 

senior at North Bergen High School, and her mother, Tina Danchise (center 
left); Cindy Junior (second from right), a senior at North Bergen High School, 
and her mother, Vivian Junior (center Fight), and NJCU alumnae, who included 
Jesse Forbes, a junior at North Bergeft High School. NJCU’s day-long program 
featured information sessions on academic and non academic programs and 


campus tours. 
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Mayor proclaims week of 
education in organ donation 


donation awareness within the minority communities, 

Joseph Vas (second left) recently proclaimed “Minority Organ and Tiesu 

bors Education Week” in the City of Perth Amboy. The mayor presented 
imation to Joan Lacey (second right), director of public affairs for the New 

Serat Organ and THe Sharing Network. Also on hand is Lyndia Trinidad 

(right) executive director of the Puerto Rican Association for Human 

Development and liver transplant recipient Kristy Park. 


UCC honors Wakefern Foods 
during Seventh Annual Gala 


CRANFORD — Looking over materials at the Union County College 
Foundation Seventh Annual Gala are (left to right) Ernest C. Bell, vice 


president of human resources for Wakefern Foods Corporation; 
Margaret Neafsey, director of public service at Elizabethtown Water 
Company and chair of the Gala Ad Journal Committee; and Jerome 
Krueger, Esq. of Linden, Ad Journal Committee member. The gal 

ored Wakefern Food Corporation for its outstanding support of the col- 
lege and its programs. 
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ENFORCE HEALTH 
COVERAGE IN CHILD 
SUPPORT ORDERS 


(NNPA) — Health and Human 
Services Secretary Donna Shalala 
recently announced a proposed 
tule to make it easier for children to 
get health insurance 


Incentives Act, the regulation cre- 
ates a standard form to enforce 
child support agreements that 
require non-custodial parents to 
provide for their children’s health 
care needs. 

Published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, the regulation also establishes 
a standardized National Medical 
Support Notice, which makes it 
simpler and easier for employers to 
enforce medical support orders on 
non-custodial parents to include 
their children in their employer- 
‘sponsored health plans. 

In developing the National Med- 
ical Support Notice proposal, the 
departments were assisted by a 
working group established to identi- 
fy impediments to medical child 
‘support enforcement. Shalala and 
Labor Secretary Alexis Herman 
announced the formation of the 
National Medical Support Working 
Group in March. The group is 
studying measures that would 
establish a non-custodial parent's 
responsiblity to share the cost of 
premiums, co-payments, 
deductibles, or payments for ser- 
vice not covered under the child's 
existing health coverage. Members 
of the group include representa- 
tives from state child support and 
Medicaid agencies, employers, 
plan sponsors and administrators. 
A report will be submitted to both 
secretaries in early 2000. 


NAACP RECEIVES 
$500,000 CHALLENGE 
GRANT FROM BELL 
ATLANTIC 


(NNPA) — The Bell Atlantic 
Foundation has pledged $500,000 
to the NAACP to improve the orga- 
nization’s Intemet-based communi- 
cations system. 

This will enable the network of 
2,200 branches, units and chapters 
across the United States to more 
efficiently communicate 

“Effective communication, as 
well as efficient data management 
and maintenance, is critical in help- 
ing the NAACP carry out its core 
mission,” said NAACP President 
Kweisi Mfume. The challenge grant 
“will help ensure the successful 
implementation of a communication 
network structure that will help us 
better communicate with our units 
and enhance the organization's 
reach with all minority-interested 
non-profit groups. “ 

Foundation President Suzanne 
A. DuBose said, “We at Bell 
Atlantic are committed to helping 
organizations like the NAACP use 
the Internet to promote racial and 
ethnic tolerance and quality. 

“By extending the power of the 
Internet to its vast network of affili- 
ates and making more effective 
use of information technology, the 
NAACP will take a big step toward 
bringing more people into the digi- 
tal future.” 


POLL SHOWS STRONG 


ANTI-IMMIGRANT MOOD 
IN FLORIDA 


MIAMI (IPS) — ‘Floridians’ wel- 
come mat is wearing out,” read a 
recent headline in the Miami Her- 
ald, the state's largest and most 
influential newspaper. 

The paper was reporting on a 
‘survey conducted in collaboration 
with its sister publication, The St. 
Petersburg Times, on attitudes 
toward immigration and related 
matters such as the federal policy 
on Cuban refugees. 

The poll found statewide sup- 
port of 58 percent for curbs on 
legal immigration and even greater 
‘support for the federal govemment 
to do more to stop illegal immigra- 
tion. 


According to the article, respon- 
dents felt that Florida, one of six 
states where the bulk of immigrants 
tend to settle, bore more than its 
fare share of the cost of absorbing 
newcomers. 

While the anti-immigrant mood 
was strongest among white non- 
Hispanics, the paper said, the poll 
indicated that none of Florida's 
three major ethnic groups — 
Whites, Hispanics and Blacks — 
were “enthusiastic over the level of 
legal immigration into the country.” 


NATIC 


D 
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Rev. Jackson discusses 
leadership at Morehouse 


The Rev. Jesse Jackson and Ingrid Saunders, vice president of Corporate Affairs for the Coca-Cola Company (cen- 
ter) recently met with Morehouse College campus leaders Shaun King, student government president (far left) and 
J.C. Love, student government vice president (far right) at a reception prior to Rev, Jackson's lecture at the col- 


lege’s Marti 


College, and his wife SI 


and Negotiation,” contributed to the Coca-Cola Leadership Lecture Series. 


NAACP wants state-funded 
SAT prep tests for minorities 


By Tessie Borden 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — Con- 
cerned that pivotal SAT tests are 
derailing minorities from college, 
the NAACP has proposed stat 
funded test preparation cla 
students of color while also advo- 
cating that the tests be changed. 

The group's national council 
voted this week to adopt a two- 
pronged policy. The NAACP will 
advocate for the additional prepa- 
ration while it works to change the 
tests with the College Board, the 
Ewing, N.J.-based group that 
administers the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. 

“As we encourage the College 
Board to make changes in the test, 
we at the same time say we want 
our kids to be successful under the 
rules of the game as they exist 


today,” said Jeffrey Johnson 
NAACP youth councils national 
coordinator, at a recent press come 
ference. “It’s irresponsible to tell 


children to be successful but not 
empower them with the tools they 


As part of the campaign's kicks 
off, the NAACP is also sponsoring 
free test preparation workshops 
today in eight cities: Atlanta, Baltis 
more, Dallas, Fremont, Calif., thet 


Crenshaw area of Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia and 
Miami 

Johnson praised California’ 


College Preparation Partnershi 
Program, an initiative introduedl 
in 1998 by state Sen. Tom Hayden 
to devote $10 million to target free 
or low-cost test preparation classé 
at urban and minority students 
Bias in the SAT and the Amege 


2000 


Business Exeo 


Will you get your share of the 


Luther King, Jr., International Chapel. Joining them are Dr, Walter Massey, president of Morehouse 
irley Massey. Rev. Jackson's remarks, “Leadership Strategies for International Diplomacy 


ican College Test is reflected in 
drastically lower scores for black, 
Latino and American Indian stu- 
dents compared to scores for white 
and Asian students, said Jay Ros- 
ner, executive director of Prineeton 
Review Foundation, one of several 
providers of California's test prepa: 
ration classes. 

he weasons for the lower 
scores are among the most debated 
issues in Bigher educa’ anhe 
said He said one is the “self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy.” If an ethnic group is 
stercotypieally expected to do 
worse, itidoes, he said. 

\nother reason, Rosner said, is 
‘avoidance theory” in which minor- 


ity students develop such a fear of 
the college entrance tests that they 
avoid taking them, wait until the 
last possible moment, or don’t pre- 
pare adequately 


LaRouche loses his 
Voting Rights lawsuit 


By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON — A raging 
battle between the Democratic 
National Committee and Lyndon 
LaRouche’s organization led to alle- 
gations that the DNC submitted a 
anti-civil-rights and implicitly pro- 
racist legal brief in 1996, ending 
with a call for nullification of t- 
1965 Voting Rights Act. 

The legal argument was made in 
a hearing on the DNC’s motion to 
dismiss a lawsuit from Democratic 
presidential candidate Lyndon 
LaRouche and some Democratic 
voters from Virginia, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arizona, before a three- 
judge-panel in federal district court 
in Washington on Aug. 16. 

The suit, filed in 1996, charges 
that Donald Fowler, then chair of 
the DNC, violated the Voting Rights 
Act when he ordered state Democ- 
ratic parties to disregard the votes of 
thousands of Democrats in the 1996 
Democratic presidential primaries 
and caucuses who cast their votes 
for LaRouche. 

Key to DNC Attorney John 
Keeney’s argument, ironically, was 
an opinion authored by Supreme 
Court justices Antonin Scalia and 
Clarence Thomas. They argued that 
national party rules were covered 
under the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
but that the Act itself, among the 
crowning achievements of the Civil 
Rights movement, should be 
declared unconstitutional 

According to court transcripts 
Mr. Keeney argued, “The dissent 
alia/Thomas opinion) is going to 
Put into question the constitutionali- 
ty of the entire Act... We have four 
justices who say the Voting Rights 
Act is unconstitutional to the extent 
that it reaches even state parties 
holding state party conventions in 
covered jurisdictions... Your honor, 
what I see is four justices who are 
going to strike down the Voting 
Rights Act as unconstitutional if it’s 
extended.” LaRouche said Democ- 
ratic National Committee members 
are very upset by what Keeney, and 


some DNC officials, have done 
behind their backs. 

In a statement released Nov. 3, 
LaRouche said, “Obviously it is up 
to both President Clinton and the 
relevant DNC members to effect a 
public repudiation of the frankly 
racist policy” of Keeney and the 
DNC. “I would expect them to do 
so, publicly and promptly, simply as 
a matter of personal honor.” 

The 1996 lawsuit, stemming 
from his failure to win the Democ- 
ratic nomination in 1996 and origi- 
nally filed in Aug. 1996, contained 
other constitutional claims. The 
complaint was dismissed, but the 
appeals court relayed Voting Rights 
issues to the U.S. District Court. 

In dismissing the issue, the Dis- 
trict Court ruled that the national 
party does not come under the Act, 
“and that the defendant state parties 
are not required to request preclear- 
ance of national party rules.” 

Peter Kaufman, deputy press 
secretary for the National Democra. 
tic Party, added that the party is 
“very concerned about any miscon- 
ception that the LaRouche matter 
might help to reinforce,” referring 
to the widespread notion that the 
Act will expire in 2007 leaving 
blacks with no guarantee of freedom 
from voting rights discrimination 

Members of the Congressional 


Black Caucus have issued clarifying 
reassure African: 
Americans on that issue, he noted 
“That’s another misconception we'd 
like to clarify.” 


statements to 


“People hear something like 


that, and then you have people like 
Lyndon LaRouche come out to 
exploit the situation.” 

NAACP Congressional Analyst 


Carol Kaplan added, “They 
rescind the Voting Rights Ac 

LaRouche had qualified for a 
position on the Democratic Party 
ballot in several states by spring 
1996. But DNC Chairman Donald 
L. Fowler advised all state Democ- 
ratic heads that LaRouche was “not 
a bona fide Democrat” as shown by 
his beliefs “which are explicitly 


racist and anti-S 
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Try a new 


nature often 


their young lives. 
ja generation. 


If you haven’t made your New Year’s resolution and are still] 
lin search of one, please take this advice—adopt a kid. And I don’t] 
mean in the traditional manner, but rather make it a point to} 
pay attention to one particular child, by nurturing and giving] 
him/her the guidance that is lacking in many of the youth today, 
It’s not their fault. It’s not a problem perse’ with the youth but 
ithere’s definitely an adult problem in how we relate to our chil- 
dren. We have to give them something to believe in. The callous] 
associated with today’s young people stems Een 
lads Its turning a blind eye and deaf ear on what 
The proliferation of drugs has all but Tastsbyedl 
Think about it, many of the kids today have lost| 
both of their parents to drugs in one way or the other. No moth- 
er, no father and as the scenario plays itself out, all they really] 
have is themselves. They’re lost and turned out in search oi 
something but they don’t know what—life a good life by any 
necessary. And as a result our society is under a violent] 
ge. Sure, drugs is not the only culprit here, but it’s accurate tol 
state that drugs have had a detrimental affect on our kids. Sui 
cides are up among young black men, while death defying tactics| 
run rampant among the young. Reach out and touch, help, spend| 
time with, chastise, love and support just one. The sure guaran-| 
tee here is that you'll make a difference. Bet! 
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resolution 


By Dr. Conrad W. Worrill ® 
In the wake of the rising ia. Centered 


Movement in America, it is 


Kwanzaa activity or event. _ 
In order for this occurrence 

parents, teachers, principles, 

ness people, and community 


Open letter to ent Clinton 
Recently, the United States 
has been involved in efforts to hlep 
realize a multi-billion dollar com- 
pensation settlement for those 
forced to serve as slave laborers 
under Hitler's Nazi regime. For 
hundreds of years, millions of 
Africans were forcibly brought to 
this country and enslaved. Their 


labor, for which they were not com- 
pensated, enriched this nation. 


of legal white supremacist 
tion and discrimination was put 
into place that continued much of 
the old order’s unjust economic 
exploitation and racial oppression 

of black people right into our life- 
time.It’s now time for the Ameri- 
can government to compensate 


African-American for the slave 
labor that millions of our people 
were forced to give during cen- 
turies of slavery, and the suffering 
and loss we have had to endure for 
generations due to its legacy. I call 
upon you to recognize the legiti- 
mate claim of African Americans to 
reparations for the damages and 
criminal acts done to our people 
due to the institution of slavery in 
the United States. Minimall, I ask 
that you support H.R. 40 a, bill 
sponsored by Congressman John 
Conyers, which would establish a 
commission to study reparation 
proposals for African American, 
and any comparable bill which 
may arise in the Senate. 


Sincerely, Lawrence Hamm 


Blacks need a 


Hate-Your-Own- 


Race” crime bill 


By R.D. Davis 


Have you ever wondered 
why, when blacks commit crimes 
e murder or rape against 


den blacks, they will only go to 
prison for about two seconds 
before they are back on the 
street again? How about when 
blacks (other than O.J.) victim- 
ize whites? They seem to always 
go to prison for two lifetimes. 
Why the discrepancy? 

Well, I think I have the 
‘Are you ready for this? 
reason is that black-on- 
black crimes are not considered 
‘hate crimes.” I guess blacks 
must kill other blacks because 
they love one another. You may 
be ying, “that ol’ R.D. has real- 
gone off the deep end now.” I 
beg to differ, my friend 

I received this “wisdom” from 
the leftist, secular humanistic 
organizations like the Anti- 
Defamation League and their 
left-wing cohorts in Congress. 
They believe hate crimes can 
only be crim committed 
against others because of race, 
color, religion and national ori- 
gin, sexual orientation, gender or 
disability. The Hate Crimes Pre- 
vention Act (which the Senate 
has already approved and Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton has promised to 
sign into law if passed by the 
House of Representatives) would 
empower Big Daddy Govern- 
ment to more effectively protect 
Americans from “bias crimes” by 
making the punishment for such 
crimes more severe. The intent is 
to send a strong message to crim- 
inals that hate crimes will not be 
tolerated. 

If we must further muddle 
our criminal justice system with 
specific punishments doled out 
for attacks on particular charac- 
teristics, how about legislating a 
“hate-your-own-race” crime bill? 


Hate-your-own-race crimes 
should also not be tolerated. This 
is the most practical option and 
makes the most sense. Here’s 
why: In America, statistics show 
that over half of the homicides 
committed in this country are 
committed by blacks and half of 
the victims of all homicides are 
also black. It does not take a 
rocket scientist to derive the 
undeniable conclusion that 
whites (as well as other races) 
are not killing us with “hate” and 
“bias” crimes. In reality we are 
killing ourselves with hate-your- 
own-race crimes! This is assum- 
ing, of course, that we are not 
killing each other because we 
love each other so much. 

In Washington, DC, for 
example, there were 360 report- 
ed murders, 292 rapes and 7,228 
assaults in 1995. There were 
only six reported bias-related 
crimes. One would be hard- 
pressed to argue that the KKK 
has made our nation’s capital 
unlivable for black middle-class 
families instead of black drug 
dealers, gangs and anti-social 
criminal thugs. 

Hate-your-own-race crimes, 
whether directed against one 
person or many, are particularly 
destructive in the way they 
spread feelings of hurt, anxiety 
and fear. This crime is much 
more than an attack on the black 
man. It is an assault on the 
entire black race. And, for this 
very reason, we must send the 
message to black criminals who 
commit heinous crimes against 
the black race, that they will pay 
the price. 

‘The preservation of the black 
race is at stake. Hopefully, our 
elected officials will collectively 
“feel our pain.” 


R.D. Dayis is a radio talk 
show host in Huntsville, AL 


The first question, that obvi 
asked in preparation for the 


region of 
the United States. 


lowever, among the massal F black peo- 
ple In America, there was a d meaning to 
the idea of freedom, justice and equality that 
had not been advocated by the Civil Rights 
Movement. The call for “Black Power” by Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., Kwame 


Ture (a.k.a. Stokely Carmichael), nd others, 
gave a new impetus for the Black Liberation 
Movement in America. 

When the smoke cleared from the Watts 
Rebellion in 1965, an organization emerged in 
the Los Angeles, California area, called US. Its 
leader was Dr. Maulana Karenga. After 
intense study of African cultural traditions, Dr. 
Karenga and the US Organization established 
the only nationally celebrated, indigenous, 
non-heroic Black Holiday in the United States 
and they called it Kwanzaa 

The concept of Kwanzaa wag established 
for Africans in America and was derived from 
the African custom of celebrating the harvest 
season. 

In Dr. Karenga’s own words he says, “The 
origin of Kwanzaa on the African Continent are 
in the agricultural celebrations galled the ‘first 


fruits’ celebrations and to a lesser degree the 
full or general harvest celebration. It is from 
these first fruit celebrations that Kwanzaa gets 
its name which comes from the Swahili phrase 
“Matunda Ya Kwanza” 

«Matunda means fruits and ya 
first. (The extra “a” at the end 
of Kwanzaa has become convention as a result 
of a particular history.).” 

Kwanzaa is officially celebrated December 
26th to January 1st and each day a value of the 
“Nguzo Saba’ (Seven principles of blackness) is 
celebrated. The Nguzo Saba (Seven Principles) 


Kwanzaa is a step in helping 
African people in America ful- 
fill the desire to be a united 
people, with a common set of 
experiences that lead us toward 
a common set of goals and 
objectives for freedom, indepen- 
dence and liberation. 


are: 


Umoja - Unity 
To strive for and maintain unity in the 
family, community, nation, and race. 


Kujichagulia - Self Determination 

To define ourselves, create for ourselves, 
and speak for ourselves, instead of being 
defined, named, created for, and spoken for by 
others. 


work and Ri 


i for Kwanzaa ‘ 


shops, and other businesses and to profit from ; 
them together. 


Nia - Purpose 

To make as our collective: vocation. the 
building and developing of our community in 
order to restore our people to their traditional 
greatness. 


Kuumba - Creativity 

To do always as much as we can, in the way 
we can in order to leave our community more 
beautiful and beneficial than when we inherit- 
ed it. 


Imani - Faith 

To believe with all our hearts in our people: 
our parents. our teachers. our leaders, and the 
righteousness and victory of our struggle. 


Under the leadership of Zerrie Campbell, 
President of Maleolm X College and Baba Han- 
nibal Afrik, the Kwanzaa Celebration Commit- 
tee, over the last three years. has sponsored 
Kwanzaa Celebrations and activities during 
the seven day observance. These celebrations 


have drawn thousands of people and added to! 
the growing Kwanzaa movement in the Chica- Í 


go area. 

This year the Kwanzaa Celebration sc 
mittee has. once again, been joined by NBUF’ 
Chicago Chapter of which I am the National 
Chairman. Baba Hannibal Afrik and I are two 
of the original leaders of the development of 
Kwanzaa and have assisted for over twenty-six 
years in its growth and development in the 
Chicago area. 

Kwanzaa was created to introduce to black 
people, new values, “which if practiced, would 
give them a set of priorities and lead to their 
liberation and a higher level of human life. 

is is a major reason that Kwanzaa 


Ujima - Collecti 


i 

To build and maintain our community 
together, to make our sisters and brothers 
problems our problems, and to solve them 
together. 

Ujamaa - Cooperative Economics 

To build and maintain our own stores, 


should be y all African people in 
America. 

Kwanzaa is a step in helping African peo- 
ple in America fulfill the desire to be a i 
people, with a common set of experiences that 
lead us toward a common set of goals and 
objectives for freedom, independence and liber- 
ation. 


Can you go 
home again? 


By E. LeMay Lathan 

I've always heard “you a 
never go home again.” Up uni 
now, I assumed it meañ 
changes would make your ol 
home unrecognizable. . That’ 
what I thought until I recent! 
made my own pilgrimage’ bac 
home to Jackson, Mississippi 

My five brothers.and I Ya 
a surprise visit to my parents’ 
new retirement home in Flo- 
rence, Alabama. The surprise 
family reunion was fgntastic. 
My Dad enjoyed our gompany 
and my Mom cooked and 
cooked and cooked (and we ate 
as usual). A great timé was had 
by all. 

That is, until my Mom and I 
made the trip back to Jackson, 
where I was born and grew up. 

Five hours — painfully 
drained from my life on the 
drive from Florence to Jackson 
as I saw the devastation and 
poverty that still exists there. I 
drove my Mom through Jack- 
son as if I'd never left. All the 
old haunts were still there, but 
places that were falling down 
and out of business 23 years 
ago were in the same condition 
Almost nothing had changed! 
What little had changed had 
changed for the worse. Houses 
and duplexes were boarded up 
and abandoned while buildings 
were burned out and left to rot 
Stores I shopped at when I was 
small were still there, but the 
names were changed. The 
pieced-together house where | 
was born and raised was still 
there. It had been painted and 
shutters were added, but it was 
the same rickety duplex. 

We lived in poverty and dire 
straits in Jackson. Things 
haven't changed there. We 
could be in 1966 again, with me 
only ten years old and playing 
in the streets. The only change 
to this part of town was that it 
may now be worse. 

Td never been “able to com- 
prehend the d effects 
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of poverty until I saw my old 
hometown. It totally destroyed 
the memories and dreams of 
my childhood. Was this the 
same place where I grew up? 
Had I played in these streets 
and gone to these stores and 
schools? Had I remembered it 
differently because those were 
my memories and, until my 
teenage years, I had nothing to 
compare it to? It never seemed 
as dirty and trash-infested as I 
remembered. We were poor 
then, but poor never meant 
dirty and trashy. 

My old neighborhood is 
within walking distance of the 
state capitol building. You can 
walk to the governor’s mansion 
in 15 minutes. I can’t imagine 
this area not Wns ty for 
t least a 


copyright (c) Cir News Pusan (i199 


clean-up. It seh totally for- 


gotten, as if the people there 
don’t exist, 

How can this cycle of pover 
ty be broken? For one thing, 
there are very few examples of 
black success to show kids. And 
most success stories are far 
away and not looking to come 
to Jackson anytime soon 

We drove by houses with 
people cooling off on their 
potehes with trash littering 
eit streets and sidewalks. 
is was mid-morning. Young 
others in their early to late 
mties were in a hurry to be 
n Pr fast. It’s hard to get 


these people 
this web of poverty. 
now nothing else? I 


s\my reason for being 
there. Sine I was being reare 
by my grdat-grandmother at 
the time, | had no choice. I 
assume the\e young men still 
have the chapce and opportuni- 
ty to seek bmployment else 
where and g\t away from the 
poverty and style to 
which they unlprtunately seem 
aceustomed. 


to the path I 
n before I left 
ing kids, my 
ed about the 
y lived and 


We planned to mot 
something with ou 
guess the messal 
reached 

because the 

the same lifes 
with in the 1960s 
1 wanted to pac 


drive them away from 
wanted to show them thi 
something else in the wold for 
them. I wanted to give tlm a 
sense of self-esteem and \elf- 


strive for something. I watted 
to tell them about the opporu- 
nities in the world, and shi 
them the progress of blacks 
around the country. I wanted 
make them want to becom 
something. 
Now, as I drive around my 
nt hometown of Vancou- 
ver, Washington, I see the 
bo opportunity programs to 
ids towards success. But 
see these opportunities 
wasted. If the young 
s trapped in Jackson, 
issippi had access to them, 
ld their lives be any differ- 
Is that the real devasta- 


my destiny as well? I 
the statement “you can 
jo home” is very true. To 
now makes perfect sense. 


If we'd all just 
listened to our mothers 


By Yolanda Young 


My good friend, Gus Johnson, 
listened to his mother and landed 
the career of a lifetime. He was 
suppose to be on his way to law 
school with the rest of the suckers 
at Howard University, but a con- 
versation with his mother changed 
all that. The summer before his 
om changed. 

“I etili 


ORA the Boye (UNS pontba 
ing program. I spent a day witha 
lawyer, and at the end of the day, I 


knew I didn’t want to be a lawyer. 
After confiding this to his mother, 
she offered some words of wisdom 
that have stayed with Gus to this 
day. “My mom said, ‘Son, whatever 
you do, make sure it's something 
that you jump out the bed in the 
morning to do, and if you had to, 
you'd do it for free.’ That was the 
defining moment of my life 
because it got me thinking in an 
entirely different way.” 

Instead of filling his days with 
the horro! s of law firm billable 
hours, gets to live out an 
extension of his childhood. As a 
sports commentator and play-by- 
play announcer for CBS Sports, 
Johnson’s days are filled with the 
excitement and euphoria that 
could only come from watching 
NFL Football, March Madness, or 
the Olympics. Gus always loved 
sports. On his high school basket- 
ball team jersey, he wore home- 
town great Isiah Thomas’ number 
11. “My dad (Augustine Johnson) 
use to lay the floor at Cobo Hall for 
the Detroit Pistons. He was a facil- 
ities worker, so I got a chance to 
when I was a kid to go down 
there.” As an all state baseball 
player at University of Detroit 
Jesuit High School, Gus dreamt of 
being Lou Whittiker, the great sec- 
ond baseman for the Detroit 
Tigers, and was still hopeful of a 
career as a professional athlete 
when he entered Howard Univer- 
sity on a full athletic scholarship. 
Those hopes were quickly dashed. 
“My problem was that I was the 
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slowest black man on earth.” 

Gus knew that he needed a fall 
back and just assumed that it 
would be in politics or law, but 
after that conversation with his 
mother, Gus went back to Howard 
on a mission: To find that thing 
he'd do for free. He interned at 
Howard University’s radio and 
television stations and after 
numerous dead ends, got his break 
with KXXZ in Waco, TX. 

Gus counts the Olympics and 
meeting Bryant Gumbel as the 
biggest things to happen to him so 
far. “To see this collection of ath- 
letes that aren't getting paid, com- 
peting in these obscure sports in 
the Winter Olympics. To see the 
passion and love they have for 
what theyre doing. Not only 
because it's their sport but also 
because they're representing their 
country. 

To see the drama that unfolds 
and to be apart of that and be the 
voice that broadcasts those stories 
was the highlight of not only my 
career, but my life.” 

Gus can't help but smile recall- 
ing his first meeting with Gumbel 
while reflecting on a childhood 
memory of him. “I'd never met him 
before. We took a picture together. 
He showed me pictures of his kids. 
I was shaking because he was the 
first Black person I saw on televi- 
sion (commentating). It was 1979 
when Magic Johnson played 
against Larry Bird - Indiana State 
against Michigan State in the 
national championship game.” 

The first time I noticed him he 
was “A young, black announcer 
who came on and served as the 
pre-game host for NBC s It 
was Bryant Gumbel, I was 
twelye years old. My mother came 
by and stopped in front of the TV 
and said, ‘Hey, son, maybe one day 
you can be like him. I've got a pic- 
ture on my refrigerator night now 
of me and Bryant.” 


Yolanda Young is a pine, 
columnist and attorney living in 
Washington, DC. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


NEWARK — U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SBA) hosts a seminar 
on financial and technical assistance 
for fall business! at thelr. New 
Brunswick offices. 9 a.m. (973) 645- 
2434. 


PATERSON — Real Estate Forum at 
City Hall, Local brokers invited to 
learn of special loan programs, city- 
owned property, help dealing with 
banks, and other assistance offered 
by economic: development officials. 9 
a.m. Call Wanda Santiago at (973) 
279-5980 to reserve space. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


ISELIN — The New Jersey's Business 
Industry Association (NJBIA) hosts its 
Public policy forum at the Sheraton at 
Woodbridge Place. 8 a.m. (609) 393- 
7707. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jer- 
sey Bar Foundation hosts a seminar 
E eee auto insurance at the 

lew Jersey Legal Center. 7 p.m. 
32) 249-5000. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jer- 
sey Bar Foundation hosts a seminar 
on financing long term health care at 
the New Jersey Legal Center. 1 p.m. 
(732) 249-5000. 


UNION — The Union County Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation 
offers two workshop on Internet mar- 
keting and business operations and 
Internet security. 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
(908) 527-1166. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 


NEWARK — The U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SBA) hosts a seminar 
on financial and technical assistance 
for small business at their Wayne 
Offices. 9 a.m. (973) 645-2434, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14 


CRANFORD — Union County College 
offers a course in effective communi- 
cations in business. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 


NEWARK — Rutgers University Small 
Business Development Center hosts 
a small business tax workshop at the 
New Jersey Institute of Technology. 9 
a.m. (973) 645-6690. 
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By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK - The First Union 
Regional Foundation’s board of 
directors has awarded a $200,000 
grant to City National Urban 
Development Corp. (CNUDO). 

Established by City National 

ank to revitalize inner-city 
neighborhoods and connect resi- 
dents to the economic opportuni- 
ties available with proper financ- 
ing, the CNUDC considered the 
grant a key resource for its early 
stage of growth 

“Our mission is to really do 
fair lending,” said City National 
Bank President Louis Prezeau. 
“The reason for the CNUDC’s for- 
mation is actually to take a little 
more risk than we would other- 
wise! bg able to afford, 

ey still must be good 
loans” he said. “But it might be 
easier to lend money for start-ups 
if they have really good qualifica 
tions. Because of regulations, 
some companies might not be 
bankable but yet they might fit 
into an urban development corpo- 
ration’s portfolio. 

He said the 


bank’s relation 


Celebrating at City Hall, from left: First Union Atlantic President Bob 
Reid, Newark aor Sharpe James, foundation President and bank 


Senior VP David Newell, City 
tor Julian Marsh, City National 
a 


tional Urban Development Corp. Direc- 
jank President Louis Prezeau, CNUDC 


g Chairman Robert Holmes, First Union Regional President Pam 
Lollie, and First Union Atlantic General Bank President Jim Fitzgerald. 


ship with First Union started 
about a year-and-a-half ago. 

The objective of the new com- 
munity development corporation 
is to be a catalyst, said Executive 
Director Julian Marsh. “There are 
many organizations striving to 
improve the conditions of our com- 
munities Our affiliation with 


City National Bank President Louis Prezeau, left, appeared with First 
Union Atlantic (Tri-state area) President Robert Reid. 
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The National Newark Bldg. 
744 Broad St. - Newark, NJ 


973-621-0333 


First: Union, one of the more 
urban-oriented financial institu- 
tions im this state, enables 
CNUDC to direct its resources 
toward efforts to improve and 
upgrade the unaer-served com: 
munities within our tharket area. 

In’ the recollection of Prezeau 
and others, the spirit of late Fir 
Union senior vice ptesident Jerry 
Grecco hung over the celebration 
in Newark city hall’s rotunda. 


The idea was the brainchild 


of Louis Prezeau and Jerome 
Greceo, Marsh said 

We are proud: to collaborate 
with New Jersey's only black 
owned bank and even the only 
minority-owned bank,” said First 
Union Atlantic President Robert 


Reid. “We have worked coopera 
tively before, and this is a mea 
ingful extension of our existing 
relationship.” 

City WNationa ‘ommitme nt 
mirrors that of First. National, 


said Reid, who he 
in the Tri-State 


ds operations 
area 


‘This bank has reached out to 
sist. Newark,” said Mayor 
arpe dames, “and a good com 
nity bank. There are all kinds 


al needs a big bank cannot 


of 
do. But a local b: not do all 
those thirgs either, unless ig 
bank will help them. 

Ci National, which provides 

Mle of finandal servi 

P oa 

A 

Mhe Fot l t i 
rea EEAS h $ 

AA N 
addtessing community develop: 
ment needs, including more than 
$500,000 in Newark 

The North) Ward Center 


received $600,000 last month and 


the Affordable Housing Network 


NEWARK The US. 
Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) has approved a 
record $395.5 million in gov- 
ernment backed loans to New 
Jersey small business owners 
during the agency’s Fiscal 
Year 1999, (the period of Octo- 
ber 1, 1998 through September 
30, 1999), it was announced 
today by SBA’s New Jersey 
District Director, Francisco A 
Marrero. 

“The SBA is keeping pace 
with a robust economy,” said 
Marrero “A strong second half 

has enabled us to approve a 
record 1,572 loans for $395.5 
million to New Jersey small 
business owners. 

According to Marrero, the 
average SBA loan in 1999 was 
$251,771 compared to 
$231,491 in 1998. The $395.5 
million in loans represented a 
10 percent increase over last. 
year’s total of $360.3 million. 
The 1,572 total loans approved 
during 1999 represented a 
two-percent increase over the 
1,545 loans approved in 1998 
However Marrero noted that 
his office made significant 
progress in loan approvals to 
minority-owned small busi- 
nesses during the year 

SBA loan approvals to 
minority business owners were 
up 11 percent over last year’s 
totals. In 1999, the SBA New 
Jersey District Office 
approved a total of 466 loans 
for $105.7 million to minority 
firms compared to a total of 
420 loans for $101.8 million in 
1998 

“The SBA has made a long- 
tem commitment to increas- 
irs lending to new markets, 
particularly to African-Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic-Americans, 
and women-owned businesses” 
said Marrero. “I believe the 
overall outreach efforts made 
to these groups are reflected in 
the loan approvals that were 
generated in 1999. We want to 
keep this momentum going 
into the new millennium and 
make certain that this upward 
trend continues.” 


Of the 466 SBA loans 
approved to” minorities 
ican-Americans received 


101 loans. for $16:5 milhon 
Hispanic-Americans received 
i21 loans for $18.8 million; 
and Asian-Americans received 
231 loans for $69.8 million. 
During 1998, African-Ameri- 
received 97 loans for 
$10.9 million; Hispanic-Ameri- 


cans 


SBA approves a record 
$395.5 million in loans to 
NJ business owners in 1999 


Loans to minority firms increase by 11 percent 


Americans P re 204 loans 
for $68.8 million. 

According to Marrero, 
women business owners 
received a total of 321 loans 
for $56.8 million in 1999 com- 
pared to 335 loans for $52.3 
qillion in 1998. “Although our 
loan approvals to women 
declined by four percent, the 
dollar amount rose by nine 
percent, “ said Marrero. “We 
will be intensifying our mar- 
keting & outreach efforts to 
women business owners and 
will work closer with our 
lenders to promote SBA loan 
programs to women entrepre- 
neurs during FY 2000.” 

“Our overall lending record 
speaks for itself,” said Mar- 
rero. “The New Jersey District 
Office was ranked 5th in the 
country in overall lending out 
70 district offices. The office 
also ranked 4th in the country 
for the number of Microloans 
approved during the year. 

“In a five year period, the 
SBA has provided New Jersey 
small business owners with 
7,394 loans for $1.6 billion,” 
said Marrero. “Our record for 
economic development in the 
State of New Jersey is 
unprecedented. I will stand by 
our accomplishments and 
pledge that SBA will do more 
to help small businesses suc- 
ceed in FY 2000.” 

Marrero also noted SBA’s 
efforts to alert and provide 


small busin owners with 
information about the Y2K 
Bug, as well as SBA Y2K 


Action Loans. According to 
Marrero, his office participat- 


ed in 120 Y2K promotional 
events In order to avoid 
future Y2K problems, Marrero 


is urging small business own- 
to utilize SBA’s Website 
WWW.SBA.GOV/y2k/ so they 
can begin to access Y2K infor- 
mation and possible solutions. 

“Our work and partner- 
ships with the lending commu- 
nity, as well as organizations 
like the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Women Business Own- 


ers, 100 Black Men of New 
Jersey, the Hispanic 

mber of Commerce of 

Jersey and the New Jer- 

Hispanic Banker's Associa- 


tion are pivotal to SBA’s over- 
all success in the community,” 
said Marrero. “We will conti 
ue to forge ahead and create 
new partnerships with 
lenders, business and trade 
associations in order to reach 


cans received 107 loans for out to new customers in FY 

reteived $450,000 in April, among $20.2 million; and Asian- 2000.” 
other grants in the city 

ĵ Black people respond to targeted marketing campaigns 

Í 

d Accòrding’to a cts*, black people are highly receptive to financial services that 

f re marketed te Delia Corporation, by creating a check series commemora 

i Dr. Martin’ Lut exceeded their market projections by 15% 

“Packaged Facts is a product of FIND/SVP Research Publications Group 
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women. busines 
contract for products and service 


vertising 


nd Worhen entre 


Business-to 


private sector businesses and age 


# 


development of minority communities. 


an 
minority businessës to the general consumer: The Directory features 
well as provides a resource guide for 
neurs and potential entrepreneurs to 
help facilitate starting and maintaining a business. The Mi 


the African-American community. 


Minority Business-to-Business Directory 


The Minority Business-to-Business Directory is a directory of minority- and 
\d companies committed to doing business with 
works minority businesses, identifies minority and 
ublic and private sector businesses and agencies can 


exposes a growing force of 


#2 


finority 


Business Directory includes listings from public and 
cies, minority- and women- 
‘owned business and, small businesses. A delineation of ownership is provided with 


Minority Business Journal 


The Minority Business Journal is a monthly publication focusing on 
minority and women business enterprise in New Jersey and 
City. MBJ regularly features the accomplishments of 

women businesses, informatior 


commentary - issues facing minority businesses. MB. 
offers an excellent forum for classified and display 
advertising and special business and professional card 
directories. MBJ provides an important communication 
Jink in the information network vital to the growth and economic 


BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 


(973) 642-4400 for more information 


Minority Business Journal & Minority Business to Business Directory opens up a whole new world of possibility 


q cach listing, The Minority Business-to-Business Directory is a tool for the growth 
and expansion of minority and women entrepreneurs and economic development in 
Ci 
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CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMEBR 1 


BELLEVILLE Christ Episcopal 
Church hosts a candlelight vigil to com- 
memorate World AIDS Day. 7 p.m. (973) 
751-0616. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 


BELLEVILLE — Christ Episcopal 
Church ring in the holidays with their 
annual caroling. 7 p.m. (973) 751-0616. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 


WOODBRIDGE — The Woodbridge 
Township Cultural Arts Commission of 
the Barron Arts Center presents a gospel 
choir concert featuring the St. James 
Roman Catholic Church. 7:30 p.m. (732) 
634-0413. 


WESTFIELD — The Choral Art Society 
of New Jersey, Inc. hosts its annual Mes- 
siah Community Sing at First Baptist 


Church. 8 p.m. (908) 232-2455. 
Organization 
not to drop 
‘Southern’ 
from its name 


By Jennifer Coleman 


SACRAMENTO (AP) In a 
close vote that pitted conservative 
and more moderate factions of the 
California Southern Baptist Con- 
vention against each other, church 
members have decided not to drop 


“Southern” from their group's 
name. 
The name-change proposal 


needed the support of two-thirds 
of the 2,000 Southern Baptists 
from throughout the state who 
were at the convention’s annual 
meeting here. It got 60 percent 
support, with 40 percent opposing 
the measure. Supporters of the 
change said it would be simply a 
way to attract more members. 
Opponents feared the move would 
have shown a softening of a con. 
servative movement within the 
church. 

The name change was merely 
meant to prevent confusion, said 
Terry Barone, public relations 
director for the California South: 
ern Baptist Convention. It was 
proposed by the convention’s exec- 
utive committee. 

In a 20-minute debate on the 
proposal, other supporters said 
the “Southern” label fails to repre- 
sent the church’s many ethnic 
groups and amounts to poor mar- 
keting for the church. Many 
blacks are reluctant to join 
because the word “South” con- 


wanted the name 
ame for tradition’s 
sake. There are about 16 million 
Southern Baptists nationwide, 
making the Protestant denomina- 
tion second only to the Roman 
Catholic Church in membership 


Father 
what 
have 


Seek ye first the 
kingdom Bry and his right- 
eousness; and all these shall be 
added unto you. Matthew: 33 


They Kingdom come, with 
power and grace, To every 
heart of man; Thy peace, and 
joy, and righteousness In all 
our bosoms reign 


GOD bids us, then, by past 
mercies, by present grace, by 
fears of coming ill, by hopes in 
His goodness, earnestly, with 
our whole hearts, seek Him 
and His righteousness, and all 
these things, all ye need for 
soul and body, peace, comfort, 
joy, the overflowing of His con- 
solations, shall be added over 
and above to you. E. B. PUSSY 


Grant us, O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, always to seek 
Thy kingdom and righteous- 
ness, and of whatsoever Thou 
seest us to stand in need, mer- 
cifully grant us an abundant 
portion. Amen. 


Be content to be a child, 
and let the Father proportion 
out daily to thee what light, 
what power, what exercises, 
what straits, what fears, what 
troubles He sees fit for thee. 

I. PENINGTO: 


a century of 


NEWARK — The waning 
days of the millennium mean 
many marvelous things to us all. 
Churchman Funeral Home is 
very excited because it marks the 
100th anniversary of the Church- 
man Family in the funeral ser- 
vice profession in Essex County. 
The church will hold a service of 
remembrance celebration on 
December 3. The event promises 
to be a memorable occasion for 
the Churchman Family, as well 
as for the families we have served 
and all of those who have had a 
part in their success. 

As the family considered 
ways in which they could make 
the anniversary celebration 
memorable, they have establish a 
scholarship fund. By beginning 
this fund in its annivers 
they will be able to ble 
bound students for many 
come. Their 


rais 
a i 
an be given from the inte: 
the fund. Funds that are r seed 
will not be used in early way but 
for scholarships; they will not be 
d for administration, advertis- 
ing or other expenses. The schol- 
arships will be open to students 
who have graduated from schools 


Song broadcast opens campaign 
for worldwide tolerance 


By Carl Hartman 


(AP) A 


s the globe is 


to be br “oe 


) 12 million young 
Amer s the start of a year- 
tong Soraga Thales minute 
ideo of “One Song, Many Voices” 


singer-actress Vanessa 
Willi Tt was composed by 
Mark Williams 


whose cor 


The video 
aired on Channel One N 
transmitted by satellite 


service to c 


James E. Churchman, Jr Funeral Home 
in the greater Newark area, and 
who are involved in any area of 


exclusively to 12,000 schoolg al ( 
nationwide. Me 
A choir of 40 young people tor 
organized by Black Entertainment sag 
Television is also to si 3 tal 
ong” today on the ing 
vitol. It was performed in Th 
ork at a lunch of the Friends af by 
the United Nations, a private supi act 
port group which has adopted the. C: 


song, ir 
The performances is be part off S 
the United Nations’“Day of Intera J 


l Tolerance” established it Chri 


tion of the l prot 


ntific and Cultu 1 
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AL 


For more information call, 
242-845: 


sanization. In Paris, Koichiro 


iura, s new direc- 
neral, took notice in a mes- 
Monday that nongovernmen- 


ganizations were empha 
he day in the United States. 
tolerance campaign, to be led 
Jorothy Height, civil rights 
ist and head of the National 
cil of Negro Women, will 


s on Martin Luther King Day. 
17. Delagate Donna M. C 
stensen of the Virgin Islands 
moting the campaign in Con- 
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market in the reg 
Call (973) 642-4400 
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Believe in 
black people 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“Black men must be believ- 
ers in Black people (men, women 
and children) twenty-four 
hours a day and develop a 
lifestyle that clearly states we 

are not for sale.” Haki R. Mad- 
hubuti 


Energy follows thought. 
From our thinking proceeds the 
issues (creativity, emotions, 
manifestations and behaviors) 
of life. It is imperative that we 
begin to understand the dynam- 
ies at work both internally and 
externally that are motivating, 
impacting and influencing us. 
As men of African descent we 
are under relentless attack. It 
has been observed that Black 
men are an endangered species. 
When we view our communities 
we can readily see the dysfunc- 
tion, frustration, lack of disci- 
pline, focus and purpose that 
results from a hopeless, nihilis- 
tic, self-negating and self- 
destructive ideology. We are in 
the throws of an all out war for 
the minds, souls and survival of 
our race. As men we have a 
moral obligation to our ances- 
tors, ourselves and our progeny 
to reassert our manly responsi- 
bility for the psychological, 
emotional and physical protec- 
tion and defense of our people. 

Yes, we are the targets of a 
thorough genocidal assault. 
Yes, our ranks are being deci- 
mated daily as we succumb to 
the ignorance of our own divini- 
ty, our critical lack of vision, 
hopelessness, cowardice, racial 
and historical amnesia which 
leads to self/group-alienation, 
disharmony, disease and dys- 
function. We are losing this war 
on two crucial fronts, psycholog- 
ical and social. Many of our peo- 
ple pretend not to know we are 
at war. They have been pro- 
grammed to labor for the 
enrichment of our enemies and 
function clearly in their inter- 
ests. Meanwhile a large per- 
centage of our people have 
given up, lost hope and have 
uncritically internalized the 
self-negating and destructive 
messages beamed at us twenty- 
four seven/three sixty-five 

What can we do to counter 
this situation? The most radical 
and revolutionary thing we can 
do is love ourselves right here 
and now just as we are, We 
must, as Haki Madhubuti said, 
become believers in African peo- 
ple. We must believe in our 
intrinsic goodness, genius and 
potential. The truth is we do 
arbor many beliefs about 
African/Black people. Tragical- 
ly, we believe the worst about 
ourselves. We believe the nega- 


tive messages, images and lies - 


CLEVER CUE ERE EE reer 


Western culture concocted to % 


cover their inferiority complex 
and immoral system. Neverthi 
less, we have the ability to rede 


faculty of imagination to envi- 
sion ourselves as whole, sane, 
healthy, resilient and empow- 
ered people. 

You can do that right now. 
Finish reading this column and 
sit quietly in contemplation. Go 


within yourself. Create a pic- . 


ture of yourself as you look now 
in our mind’s eye. Make it vivid 
and detailed. Now create 
images of yourself standing and 
walking tall, confident and 
assertive. In the studio of your 
mind create your/our future, 
Tap into your creative uncon- 
scious. Ask your higher self, the 
part of you that is divine, what 
you were designed to do, be or 
create. This will take time and 
patience getting used to 
strengthening your imagination 
beyond fantasy and day 
dreams. It will take arduous 
work because we have been told 
to be modest and not think of 
ourselves in grandiose, healthy 
or blessed terms. I am advocat- 
ing just the opposite. 

Envision yourself as an 
active channel of omneity mak- 
ing an impact, being creative 
and productive for our people, 
community and world. What is 


What is it that if you lived in 
integrity to your life’s calling or 
mission you would do right 
now? Do you know? If not, why 
not? If you know, ask yourself; 
are you doing it to the best of 
your ability? Do you believe you 
can/will succeed? If not, why? If 
you believe you will succeed, 
are you acting successful now? 
If not, why? Do you do what suc- 
cessful people do? If you don’t 
know what successful people do, 
why aren’t you asking the right 
questions to make success real 
in your life? 

This is no joke. It requires a 
brand new set of values, beliefs 
and behaviors. We must do 
things differently if we want to 
make a different world. We 
must function, act and live in 
integrity with what we know to 
be our best interests. Loving 
one’s self and believing in our- 
selves collectively is in every- 
one’s best interest. Anything 
less is self-destructive and 
nihilistic. Envisioning ourselves 
as self-actualized co-creators 
with an African concept of God 
is in our best interests. When 
we do this consistently despite 
virulent white supremacy, 
everyone will know we are seri- 
ous and not for sale. 


New Jersey Department of Human Services 
Division of Youth and Family Services 


FOST-ADOPT 


A Second Chance at Childhood 


The Fost-Adopt program 
seeks families for young 
children, especially for 
newborns. Families 
initially provide foster 
care and agree to adopt 
the children should 

they become legally 
available for adoption. 


Fost-Adopt Children Are: 
m age 6 or younger 


m usually the result of high-risk 
pregnancy 


m expected to flourish in a 
nurturing family 


it you were put here to do?! 
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Why you suddenly need to 
care about area codes. 


Starting November 29, 1999, everyone must dial 1 + the area code for all calls 
between 973 and 201, and between 908 and 732. 

What’s new about that? Actually, for most calls you dial between area codes you 
already do this. But for some people right along the 973/201 and 908/732 borders, 
dialing only 7 digits was required. 

Now everyone will have to dial 1 + thearea code for all calls to different area codes. 


So, why is this happening now? Well, due to the increasing number of communi- 
cations devices like fax machines, beepers, cellular phones, and computer modems, 
there is an ever growing demand for telephone numbers. Changing the way you dial 
will provide additional numbers to satisfy that demand. 


Don’t worry, rates aren't changing —a local call is still a local call, and a toll call is 
still a toll call. 


Please remember to re-program any automatic dialing equipment or services you 
may use to dial a number ina different area code. 


If you have any questions call 1-800-409-8773, M-F, 9 AM to 5 PM. Bell Atlantic 
is here to help. That’s something that will never change. 


© Bell Atlantic 


Please clip and save 


If you live in any of the following exchanges, beginning November 29, you 
must now dial 1 + the area code for all calls between area codes 201 and 973: 
(201) 238, 253, 304, 340, 344, 365, 423, 427, 458, 465, 466, 470, 471, 472, 
473, 478, 491, 522, 546, 578, 589, 591, 614, 616, 636, 688, 690, 735, 772, 
773, 776, 777, 778, 779, 815, 817, 820, 831, 835, 839, 849, 916 

(973) 221, 229, 246, 270, 291, 296, 329, 337, 342, 343, 365, 381, 405, 438, 
440, 441, 457, 460, 475, 487, 488, 489, 498, 507, 508, 518, 525, 527, 528, 
531, 559, 587, 641, 646, 651, 695, 703, 712, 752, 791, 794, 796, 797, 804, 
807, 814, 842, 843, 845, 883, 896, 909, 931, 932, 933, 935, 939, 955, 964, 
968, 991, 996, 997, 998 

If you live in any of the following exchanges, beginning November 29, you 
must now dial 1 + the area code for all calls between area codes 908 and 732: 
(908) 205, 214; 220, 225, 235, 243, 246, 247, 248, 258, 271, 283, 287, 
293, 296, 297, 302, 321, 324, 336, 339, 340, 342, 346, 348, 356, 357, 361, 
373, 381, 382, 388, 393, 394, 396, 398, 404, 417, 418, 422, 424, 428, 434, 
435, 442, 445, 447, 448, 457, 463, 465, 469, 476, 484, 491, 494, 499, 509, 
514, 519, 524, 529, 543, 545, 548, 549, 560, 562, 56. , 574, 584, 590, 
594, 603, 623, 627, 628, 632, 635, 645, 648, 650, 652, 661, 667, 680, 697, 
699, 733, 738, 743, 744, 745, 748, 752, 764, 767, 777, 798, 799, 805, 819, 
821, 826, 827, 828, 843, 844, 846, 857, 867, 868, 871, 873, 878, 882, 885, 
906, 913, 926, 932, 934, 937, 940, 943, 951, 968, 971, 980, 981, 985 


(732) 204, 218, 221, 226, 231, 232, 233, 234, 252, 253, 266, 272, 276, 281, 
301, 306, 317, 322, 333, 359, 412, 429, 444, 470, 474, 486, 490, 497, 518, 
523, 526, 533, 546, 547, 559, 561, 575, 580, 587, 588, 595, 604, 626, 630, 
644, 647, 653, 654, 655, 658, 666, 668, 685, 696, 704, 707, 709, 719, 722, 
725, 731, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 766, 769, 781, 789, 791, 822, 848, 860, 
862, 874, 877, 889, 894, 903, 904, 925, 931, 941, 947, 953, 956, 960, 986, 
991, 992, 997 
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Scholarship program 
offers college funds and 
international travel to 
high school juniors 


CAMBRIDGE, MA — Nominations 
are now being accepted for the EF 
Global Citizen Awards - a scholar- 


Based on student essays, EF will 
offer scholarships to twelve juniors - 
ten from the United States and two 
from Canada. Each student will 
receive $1000 toward their college 
tuition and a ten-day expenses-paid 
educational tour of Europe. The 
Scholarship program was established 
to inspire students to think about 

ha vol evolving roles in our increasing- 
ly global community. Applicants, 
who must be nominated through their 
schools, are asked to submit an essay 
describing how a personal travel 
experience changed them and 
demonstrated their “global citizen” 
qualities. In addition to receiving 
funds for college, scholarship recipi- 
ents will travel together in July on an 
expenses-paid educational tour 
including London and Paris. The 
dual nature of the scholarship award 
reflects EF’s belief in the importance 
of experimental learning and in the 
lasting value of global perspective. 
„To request nomination forms, mail to 
Global Citizen Program. EF Educa- 
tional Tours, One Education Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02141 or by e-mail: 
scholarships @ef.com, or on the 
Internet at www.eftours.com. The 
application is due February 15, 2000. 


Assistant commissioner of 
early childhood education 
comes to Kean 


UNION, NJ — New Jersey's top 
early childhood education official 
recently visited Kean University, the 
only college or university in New 
Jersey with an entire department 
devoted to the study of early child- 
hood education. Margretta Reid Fair- 
weather, who holds the newly creat- 
ed post of Assistant Commissioner of 
Early Childhood Education in the 
State Department of Education, 
attended a reception at the Universi- 
ty’s Alumni House discussing the 
early childhood education. Kean’s 
Department of Early Childhood & 
Early Studies has 365 undergraduates 
and 65 graduates enrolled in the 
early childhood program, which cov- 
ers.pre-schoolL to third'grade. 


Newark students “DO 
SOMETHING?” to trans- 


form communities 


NEWARK — “DO SOMETHING” 
team students from four schools 
throughout Newark recently improve 
their communities. The students at 
the Alexander Street School worked 
on landscaping projects with Habitat 
for Humanity; the students at the 
Belmont Runyon School will prepare 
bags of items for families undergoing 
transitions through DYFS; the stu- 
dents at the Cleveland School 
enhanced their school by painting a 
mural in the cafeteria; the students at 
the Ridge Street concentrated 
throughout the morning to beautify 
the school. 

This is the second event of the 
school year for Newark Do Some- 
thing’s Community Coach Program. 
The “Community Coach Program” is 
an innovative school-based leader- 
ship and community service program 
that mobilizes specially-trained 
teachers designated as “Community 
Coaches” to teach students leader- 
ship skills and to help them design 
‘and implement their own service pro- 
jects to improve their schools and 
neighborhoods. 


December Coat Drive 
throughout NJ 


HOBOKEN — Jersey Cares - a lead- 
ing volunteer organization in the 
state - will hold its fourth annual 
December Coat Drive from Decem- 
ber 1-31. The coat drive helps thou- 
sands of homeless in the Tri-State 
Area stay warm. Coats can be 
dropped off at marked boxes at most 
Loews Cineplex Theaters and Block- 
buster Video Stores. Coats can also 
be dropped off from December | to 
December 14 at the Hoboken Termi- 
nal and Journal Square PATH Sta- 
tions. All gently used coats will be 
accepted. Call Jersey Cares. (973) 
644-4952. 


honors 
nce’ 


The YWCA of Essex and West Hudson recently honored seven women known as“ 


‘Women of Influence” at its annu- 


al awards luncheon at the Hanover Manor in East Hanover. The fundraising event is an effort to maintain the out- 


reach services this YWCA has continued to provide for 85 years. and will help th 
to homebound seniors, working mothers, as well as all women, girls, their fami 


m continue to provide assistance 
@s and many more. Pictured here 


are some of the honorees (from l-r) Dianthe Martinez, account assistant; Gienda Kirkland, executive director of Isa- 
iah House in East Orange; Orange City Councilwoman Vivian Grant; Gloria Bogseman, professor at New Jersey 


City University and Rev. Mattie Moore. 


Plainfield administrator accepts $450k 
grant to improve downtown area 


jomas J. Morrison, Ill, (right) Acting City Administrator for the City of 


The 
Plainfield accepts a $450,000 
Chairman Nicholas P. Scutari. 


PLAINFIELD — Recently 
Thomas J. Morrison, III, Acting 
City Administrator for the city of 
Plainfield, accepted a $450,000 
Downtown Grant for Plainfield 
from Union County Freeholder 
Chairman Nicholas P Scutari 
The Downtown Grants, a Union 
County Freeholder Initiative, 
are used specifically to make 
improvements in the Downtown 
districts of their respective 
municipalities 

A total of five million dollars, 
combined, was awarded to the 


grant from Union County Freeholder 


communities of Plainfield, 
Roselle Park, Roselle, Winfield, 
Clark, Fanwood, | Garwoody 


Kenilworth, New Providencey 
Rahway, Scotch Plains, Summit, 
Union and Westfield. 

e Downtown Grant Prow 
gram was one of the first initiag 
tives that I proposed at mý 
swearing-in ceremony last Janus) 
ary,” noted Chairman Scutari 
“Im glad that this program) 
unique to Union County, could) 
go from proposal to reality im 


Casino’s affirmative action, 
program is discriminatory 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. (AP) 
— In a ruling with potentially 
widespread implications, an 
appeals court said a casino’s 
affirmative action policy is dis- 
criminatory. 

A three-judge panel of the 
3rd U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in P rein- 


who was what is known as al 
“casual employee,” was hired E 


fill in for full-time employees) | 


when they are sick or on vac 
tion. In 1994, Schurr was one off 
two candidates vying for a job as 
a full-time lighting and sound | 
technician. He is white, the 
other was black. The 


stated portions of a reverse-dis- 
crimination lawsuit filed by Karl 
Schurr, a stage hnici at 


black man was hired because 
Resorts officials believed the 
’s Equal 


Resorts Atlantic City. 

“I think it has major ramifi- 
cations,” said Joseph Ayella, 
Schurr’s attorney. “It’s going to 
make casinos reevaluate every- 
thing.” 

The ruling, issued recently, 
is the second in a week striking 
down affirmative action plans 
relating to casinos. In the other 
n a judge said he state Casi- 


casino s 
Employment and Business 
Opportunity Plan required them 
to hire a minority, according to 
the opinion, Schurr continued | 
working at Resorts but he filed a | 
complaint with the Equal | 
Employment Opportunity Com- | 
mission, which granted him the | 
right to sue the casino commis- | 
sion and Resorts. i 
The casino commission was | 


Bathetitys aa SK business 
set-aside policies - which guar- 
antee work for minority-owned 
businesses - were unconstitu- 
tional. 

Schurr, 43, of Galloway 
Township, sued Resorts and the 
state Casino Control Commis- 
sion in 1996 after a minority 
candidate was hired for a job 
that he had filled in on. Schurr, 


case as a defendant. 

“The regulations set employ- | 
ment goals and place adminis- | 
trative pressure upon casino i 
licensees to meet these goals,” J 
Judge Carol Los Mansmann 


ly stricken from a 


wrote in the 22-page opinion, d 


“The challenged goal-based rey 

lations ... clearly have the practi- | 
cal effect of encouraging discrim- | 
inatory hiring.” ` 


MME one year. Thimliontinues 
ous focus on economic develop- 
ment, one that has resulted in 
néw jobs and revitalized central 
buBiness districts.” 


“Plainfield’s grant will fund 
thé environmental site remedia- 
tion of the Teppers and 


Park/Madison blocks in the 
downtown commercial district,” 
said Freeholder Linda Stender 

is is an important step in the 
community's ability to market 
the sites. Development of the 
sites will signal a renewed confi- 
dente in the city as a place to 


invest in.” 


ber 1 


Changes in benefit 
rates for workers in 
New Jersey in Y2K 


NTON — Commissioner 
Mel Gelade of the New Jersey 
Department of Labor recently 
announced annual changes in the 
maximum weekly benefit rates 
and eligibility standards under 


total disability, permanent par- 
tial disability, and dependency 
under the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Law will increase from $539 
to $568. 


the and Tempo- 
fay) Disability Insurance and 


Under the Unemployment 
Program, an individ- 
ual’s weekly benefit amount for 


Workers’ TO- 
grams for the year 2000. 

The annual changes are 
required by legislation governing 
the operation of these programs 
which stipulates that maximum 
weekly benefit rates, eligibility 
standards and the taxable wage 
base be indexed to the statewide 
average weekly wage in the sec- 
ond preceding calendar year. The 
average weekly wage rose by 5.3 
percent to $757.08 in 1998 from 
$719.15 in 1997. 

Effective January 1, 2000, the 
maximum weekly benefit payable 
to eligible unemployment insur- 
ance claimants will increase from 
$407 to $429. Also, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 2000, the maximum 
weekly benefit for State Plan 
temporary disability will increase 
from $381 to $401 and the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit rate for tem- 
porary disability, permanent 


is com- 
puted as 60 percent of earnings 
during the base year, subject to a 
maximum of 56 2/3 percent of the 
statewide average weekly wage. 
The base year normally consist of 
the last five completed calendar 
quarters preceding the filing of 
the claim Optional base years 
that take into account more 
recent earnings for those who fail 
to qualify are also available. 

In order to be eligible to 
receive unemployment or tempo- 
rary disability benefits, a 
claimant must have worked at 
least 20 “base weeks” in covered 
employment in the preceding 
year. The amount earnings 
required to establish a base week 
will increase to $152 as of Janu- 
ary 1, 2000 from 1999's $144. The 
base week amount is computed as 
20 percent of the statewide aver- 
age weekly wage. 


BANKRUPTCY 


The Laws Are Changing 


24 Hour Voice M 


If passed, the new BANKRUPTCY 
laws will favor the C poe Card 


Don’t wait for the laws to ee -file 


today and get rid of your credit card debt. 


I + 973-596-1221 
David J. Witherspoon, Esq. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Companies- 
BANKRUPTCY 


eep your car! 


60 Park Place-Suite 


1306 + 


Newark, NJ 07102 


close and support each Other. 


@ City News 


Being a reporter for City News allows me to interact with 
the people. I think I provide a service by telling stories that 
people are concerned about. My favorite story was about 


friends, all of whom grew up together and after years, remain 
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HUD presents ‘My Neighborhood’ photo expose winners 


Photography contest reveals talent in yauth from public housing across the state 


Wadiya Wilson from Newark was a ly Neighborhood” 
photo contest. Her photo depicted the innovative fun of children play- 
ing on poles Photos by Dominic Fonsesca 


‘Admirers of the photo expose gaze at the award winning collection on 
display at the Newark Museum 


By Kelly Foster 
Correspondent 


I, an effort to gemerate positive images 
of public housing in the general population, 
the US Department f Housing(HUD) and 
Urban Developmentjand the New Jersey 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment(NAHRO) col- 
laborated this past Summer to sponsor a 
photography contest for young public hous- 
ing. The program culminated in an awards 
ceremony, in which#thirty winners were 
honored at the Newark Museum on 


Saturday, November 13. 

Using disposable cameras, om hundred and twenty children, 
aged 11-17, submitted two hundred and sixty-five photographs rep- 
resentative of the theme “My Neighborhood”. Six professional pho: 
tographers from different organigations judged the thirty winning 
entries. The winners each recei¥éd a $100 US savings bond. All 
entrants received certificates of participation. 

The intent of the contest was Mot only to raise awareness about 
public housing, but also to promot@ cultural activity, and to increase 
self-esteem among the children. “This event gives the public a better 
idea of the talent that lies in public housing,” says Robert Kaplan, 
Community Builder at HUD, addimg that people often have negative 
connotations of public housing. Dayid Gardner, Executive Director of 
the Morristown Housing Authoritfagreed enthusiastically.“We have 
some of the most creative and bright children in New Jersey in pub- 
lic housing.” 

The program commenced at 6 pm. ir 
of the museum, where brightly coldred paintings adorned the walls 
and plants decorated each table agjeenterpie While guests feast- 
ed on a tasty hors d'oeuvre buffet the choral group Coro Municipal 
de Colonia rendered musical sel@etions. Diane J. Johnson, New 
Jersey Coordinator of HUD, and Jak Warren, President of NAHRO, 
presented awards to the appreciative winners, Afterwards, guests 
were invited to view the photography exhibit and tour the museum 
galleries. 

The recipients were eager toBpeak 
future aspirations. Leah Bell toda phot 
be demolished to usher in new townhom« 
ings were a symbol of new and exeiting 
community. Ariel Hemphill, of Jépsey Cit 


n intimate reception area 


bout their creations and 
of old buildings about to 
Bell thought the build- 
vanges in her Jersey City 
Submitted a picture of a 


girl on a bicycle. She thought of fhe idea because, kids in her neigh 
borhood are constantly engaging jm physical activity. In the future 
Ariel would like to enroll in the Ahy. Chaqguaan Staples, of Jersey 


City, took a photo of the clouds ai 
of the beautiful scenery, he says. 
“Everybody has to die someday,” Np Sl 
becoming a doctor. Newark reside TW a Wilson’s photograph 
showed children using poles as plafzrouhd ëquipment. She didn't 
bemoan the lack of more conyent.énal ré@reation equipment. “It's 
(swinging on the poles) the best way to ha¥e fun,”-she said, smiling 
When asked if she'll use her savings bond for college, Wilson, who 
would like to be a lawyer, replied with an enthusiastic, “Definitely! 
Susan Mann, mother of Berge: County resident Jonathan Mann 
expressed her approval of the program. “It’s an excellent way for the 
kids to do something coustructiv r the summer. You hear such 
negative things about public housing, but this is a good thing.I was 
so excited when I got the award letter.” 


sky. He took his photo because 
t it iso reminded him of death 
thoughtfully. He plans on 


ions that were aimed to please 


act ee Ee Pea 
Attendees look over program booklet at an event which proved to be 
g for recipients and housing across the state. 


Representing Wildwood as a winniner was Carlos Rojas, who is stand- 
ing next to one of the photos on display 
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You'll Smile, Too, 


When You See Your Next — 
Electricity Bill 


You are automatically guaranteed to save 5% on your electricity bill 
—and thanks to New Jersey Energy Choice, you don't have to-do a 
thing to start saving. 

As a PSE&G customer, your savings will increase up to 19% over the 
next three years, no matter who you choose as your supplier. You can 
save even more by shopping around to make sure you get the best 


To get more information, or to inquire about a presentation 


deal possible for your family. But you won't be switched without your 
consent. As a matter of fact, whether you choose a new electricity 
supplier or not, you'll still get the dependable electrical service you've 
always counted on. And for those who need them, PSE&G along with 
other power companies, will continue to offer energy assistance 
programs. Now that's something the whole family can smile about. 


on New Jersey Energy Choice for your community organization, 


call 1-800-706-PSEG or visit us at www. pseg. com 


Local Consumer Ed on Program 


This message is brought to you by PSE&G in partnership with New Jersey Citizen Action + American Association of Blacks in Energy — Nd/Chapter * Association for Children of NJ * Center for Non-Profit Corporations + Community FoodBank of NJ * Community Health Law 
Project * Hispanic Directors Association of New Jersey + New Jersey Community Action Association * NJ NAACP State Conference of Branches * NJ State Council of the Urban Leagues * United Way of Essex & West Hudson + Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey 
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SDAY, DECEMBER 1 


NEWARK — The Family Treatment 
Center at Newark Beth Israel Medical 
Center hosts a special World AIDS 
Day event entitled “A Decade of Car- 
ing Celebration.” 11 a.m. (973) 926- 
7175. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a support 
group meeting for parents of -who 
have children in the Neonatal Inten- 
sive Care Unit (NICU). 7 p.m. (732) 
745-8600. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
Hospital University hosts a support 
group meeting for adults with dia- 
betes. 7:30 p.m. (732) 745-8600. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a support 
group meeting for people addicted to 
nicotine. 5:30 p.m. (732) 937-6050. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a support 
group meeting for people who have 
lost loved ones. 7 p.m. (732) 745- 
8565. 


BELLE MEAD — The Carrier Clinic 
hosts a discussion and workshop on 
adult psychiatric status of hypersen- 
tive boys grown up. 1 p.m. (908) 281- 
1461. 


PLAINFIELD — Muhlenberg Regional 
Medical Center hosts a support group 
meeting for people living with cancer 
at the Jewish Community Center. 7 
p.m. (908) 668-2247. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 


FANWOOD — The American Red 
Cross of Greater Union County and 
Plainfield Area holds a blood drive at 
Fanwood Presbyterian Church. 8:30 
a.m. (908) 353-2500. 


SCOTCH PLAINS — The American 
Red Cross of Greater Union County 
and Plainfield Area holds a blood 
drive at St. Bartholomew Church. 8 
a.m. (908) 353-2500. 


City News B3 


By Paul Shepard 


WASHINGTON (AP) — 
While unemployment among 
blacks is down to its lowest 
level in history, the rate is still 
about twice that of whites. 

That sobering finding in the 
National Urban League’s annu- 
al “State of Black America 
1999” report issued recently 
sums up the basic tenet of the 
247-page tome - the situation 
has gotten much better for 
America’s 35 million blacks, 
but there is plenty of room for 
improvement. 

“For many indicators, the 
health of African Americans is 
the best it has been in absolute 
terms,” said William Spriggs, 
editor of the report. “But we are 
still seeing gaps (between 
white and blacks).” 

In an essay within the 
report titled “The Cancer Gap: 
Research Needs of African 
Americans,” author Brian D. 
Smedley writes that while bio- 
logical factors may contribute 
to black men having the high- 
est cancer rates among indus- 
trialized nations, other con- 
tributing features range from a 
lack of fresh, healthy foods in 
inner cities to the way doctors 
treat them. For example, stud- 
ies show blacks receive less 
aggressive treatment from doc- 
tors compared with whites. And 
people in urban settings are 
more likely to see advertising 
for tobacco and alcohol prod- 
ucts which contribute to health 
problems 

City dwellers are also more 
likely to live near areas with 
environmental hazards s 
toxic waste facilities 
Smedley, senior program offi- 
cer at the Institute of Medicine. 


aa 


MONDAY, 6 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 
hosts a workshop on looking and feel- 
ing better for women undergoing can- 
cer treatment. 1 p.m. (201) 833-3186, 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a support 
group meeting for women with breast 
cancer. 7 p.m. (732) 745-6680. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


PLAINFIELD — Union County Cancer 
Screening Program offers cancer 
screenings for women 40 and over at 
the Plainfield Center of Planned Par- 
enthood. 9 a.m. (908) 539-9580. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a support 
group meeting for caregivers of can- 
cer patients. 7 p.m. (732) 745-8600 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jer- 
sey State Bar Foundation hosts a 
seminar on domestic violence at the 
New Jersey Law Center. 7 p.m. (732) 
937-7518. 


‘WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8 


JERSEY CITY — Jersey City Medical 
Center hosts a support group meeting 
for newly diagnosed breast cancer 
patients. 6 p.m. (201) 915-2000. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jer- 
sey State Bar Foundation hosts a free 
‘seminar on financing long term health 
care at the New Jersey Law Center. 1 
p.m. (732) 937-7518. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a discussion 
on osteoporosis. 6 p.m. (732) 937- 
6011. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital hosts a support 
group meeting for women who breast- 
feed at Homecare America store in 
Somerset, 3:30 p.m. (732) 745-8600. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14 


SOUTH PLAINFIELD — The Ameri- 
can Red Cross of Greater Union 
County and Plainfield Area holds a 
blood drive at South Plainfield High 
School, 8 a.m. (908) 353-2500. 


EDISON — JFK Medical Center offers 
a course in fatherhood for new 
fathers. 7 p.m. (732) 321-7000. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 
offers a two-day support program for 
people living with cancer and their 
caregivers. 11 a.m. (201) 833-3186. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson University Hospital offers a 
course in healthy eating to a better 
heart. 10:30 a.m. (732) 937-8820. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23 


NORTH PLAINFIELD — The Ameri- 

can Red Cross of Greater Union 

Chapter and Plainfield holds a blood 

| drive at Holy Cross Episcopal Church. 
9 a.m. (908) 353-2500. 


cioeconomic factors 
alone don’t explain the gaps,” 
Smedley said 

The unemployment rate for 
blacks hit a record low of 7.3 
percent in June. It has since 
increased, reaching 8.3 percent 


National Urban League president 


in October for.a second straigitil 


month. The unemployment raté 
for whites in October was 3.5) 
percent. Rep. James Clyburny 
D-S.C., chairman of the Cons 
gressional Black Caucus, saidi 


“If we aren't closing that gapi 
we aren’t addressing the 
temic problems that re 
unemployment.” 


Education is another areay 
the report points to show thaty 
while some improvement is 
taking place for blacks, the sit- 


uation is far from perfect. For 
example, black students used 
to trail whites in the rate off 
completing high school but hag 


narrowed to where they arg 
nearly even. But when it comeg 
to test scores, black childrem 


still trail their white counter 
parts. 

National Urban Leagu 
President Hugh B. Price said 


d CEO Hugh Price 


urban school districts need bet- 


ter trained, better paid teach- 
ers if the divide in test scores 
between white and black stu- 
dents will ever be bridged. 
Gaps in teacher quality 


must be eliminated before we 
crack down on the young peo- 
ple,” Price said 

He said recent studies show 
that in New York, for example, 
teachers in urban schools not 
only had fewer certified teach- 


ers but scored lower on the 
state certification tests than 
their suburban counterparts. 
City 


school teachers also were 
paid 25 percent less than their 
suburban counterparts, he 
said 

Ve've got to professional- 
ize cdueation in this country,” 
Price said 

The first Urban League 
r@port was published in 1974 


Store donates a dollar for every tree 
bought for breast can¢er research 


PHILADELPHIA, PA — For 
the second consecutive year. 
customers and employees of the 
33 Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey Frank’s Nursery & Crafts 
stores, are participating in a 
program to help find a cure for 
breast cancer. For every fresh 
cut Christmas tree sold at the 
Frank’s stores, Frank’s will 
donate $1.00 to The Susan G 
Komen Foundation, the largest 
national foundation that focus- 
es only on breast cancer. 

Frank’s is one of the largest 
sellers of Christmas trees in the 
country. All 257 Frank’s stores 
are participating in the fund- 
raiser. A significant portion of 


the money contributed stays ir 
the local communities to help 


friends and loved ones fighting 
the disease today, with thc 
remainder going toward contin 
uing research 

‘rank’s will promote the 


effort to heighten public aware 
ness over the next several 
weeks through their circulars 
and newspaper advertising 
which will reach over 22 million 
people. Breast Health informa 
tional flyers are being distrib 
uted at all the local Frank’s 
Nursery & Crafts stores 

Nancy Brinker, founding 
chairperson and sister of the 
late Susan G. Komen, said: “We 


truly appreciate the on-going 
commitment y  Frank’s 
employees and customers to 
incf@asing the awareness of this 
deadly di nd the financial 


support that aids the founda 
p r 


tiong search to find a cure. 

reast cancer is the No. 1 
kill@r of women aged 35-54. The 
Frank’s promotion heightens 
public awareness and provides 
a positive impact on a local and 
nati@nal level for this serious 
health concern. 

The nation’s premier spe- 
cialty lawn, garden a 
mag retailer, Frank’ 
& Grafts stores 
throughout the state 


easi 


ry 
located 


are 


Newark Beth Israel hosts 


program for World AIDS Day 


NEWARK — The Family 
Treatment Center at Newark 
Beth Israel Medical Center will 
hold a special World AIDS Day 
1999 event “A Decade of Caring 
Celebration,” on Wednesday, 
Dec. 1, 1999 from 11 a.m. to 1 
p.m. in the medical center’s 
Danziz Auditorium. The event 
marks both this worldwide day 
of recognition and the 10th 
Anniversary of Newark Beth 
Israel’s Family Treatment Cen- 
ter, a leading provider of care for 
adults and children with HIV 
and AIDS. 

“A Decade of Caring Celebra- 
tion” will include presentations 
by The Family Treatment Cen- 
ter staff, as well as discussions 
by a panel of medical experts on 
topics including “HIV Through 
the Decade,” “The Family Focus: 
Maternal/Child HIV and Pedi- 
atric HIV,” and “Why Does It 


Take So Long: The Process of 
Drug Development.” The event is 
supported by a grant from 
Dupont Pharmaceuticals Co. and 
Scandipharm, Inc. 

The Family Treatment Cen- 
ter at Newark Beth Israel M 
ical Center has provided special- 
ized care and treatment for indi- 
viduals and families infected and 
affected by HIV/AIDS since 
1989. The center incorporates a 
multidisciplinary team approach 
to ensure a comprehensive fami- 
ly-centered care environment. 
The staff is comprised of a high- 
ly qualified, multidisciplinary 
team of board certified physi- 
cians, nurses, social workers, 
respiratory therapists, nutrition- 
ists, psychologists, medical 
clerks and technicians 

For more information plese 
call (973) 926-8004. 


Plainfield Planned 
Parenthood to host free 
women cancer screening 


PLAINFIELD — The Plain 
field Center of Planned Parent 
hood of Greater Northern New 
Jersey (PPGNNJ), in conjunction 
with the Union County Cancer 
Screening Program and the 
Plainfield Division of Health, will 
offer cancer screenings for 
women 40 and over on Tuesday, 
December 7, from 9:00 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. at 123 Park Avenue, 
Plainfield. 


The screening includes a Pap 
test, mammogram, blood pres- 
sure check and cancer prevention 
information, and will be given at 
no charge to Union County 
women over 50 without insur- 


ance. 
An appointment is necessary. 
For further information, and to 
make an appointment, please call 
the Planned Parenthood Plain- 
field Center at (908)-756-3736 


City News 


is your newspaper for the latest in health. 
If you would like to place a health ad, call: 
(973) 642-4400 


We accept most insurances & HM 


Cranford Ob-Gyn & Infertility Group 
118 South Avenue East 
Cranford, New Jersey 07016 

(908) 276-7333 


kp Looking for a change ! 


We are now accepting new patients. 
We have convenient hours, evenings 
and Saturday 


Call us and give us a try ! 


unty General 


Kids 


payment. Other families may 
not have to pay at all. It's just 
the kind of break working 
families like yours have been 
looking for. 


Break 
Things. 


Accidents happen. And no matter how hard you try, you 
can't prevent them. But you can still protect your children 
by signing them up with NJ KidCare. It’s affordable health 
insurance that covers everything from doctors visits and 
eye exams to prescriptions and emergencies. Best of all, 
you get to choose your own doctor. Plus, you could be a 
family of four making as much as °58,450 a year, and still 
get coverage for all of your children for a small monthly 


To enroll, call 1-800-701-0710 
TTY 1-800-701-0720 + njkidcare.org 


NJ KidCare is a program of the 
New Jersey Department of Human Services. 
Christie Whitman, Governor 


NJKID 
CORE 


Music 
Reviews 


ious Arti 


e Men (Universal Records) 


Did you ever turn on the 
radio in your car, hear ten songs 
in a row, and scream “that’s my 
song to each?” This compilation 
elicits that feeling with its blend 
of R&B, hip-hop, and classic- 
soul artists, Many of these songs 


have topped the music charts 
and will resurrect 
from the past and present 

he stellar line-up includes 
ton’s “Kissing 


memories 


You, 
D’Angelo’s ” Other 
on the album are the s 
tions, Eric Benet, and Dru Hill 


Lady artists 


ansi- 


KENNY G 
AULD LANG SYNE 
THE MILLENNIUM MIX 


Kenny G 
1 Lang Syne (The Millenni 
um Mix) (Arista Records 


Kenny G’s 
Faith-A 
heart- 
major 
and 


This single off 
forthcoming albu 
Holiday Album,” is a 
warming look at the 
event of this century 
beyond that 

Kenny G places himself 
background to r 
from many historic events and 
people. Starting with the first 
recording on a phonograph to 
the eulogy at the memorial ser- 
vice for the Columbine students 
Kenny G ends the song with an 
inspirational statement by John 
F. Kennedy about passing the 
torch to the next generation. 
Others featured are Martin L. 
King Jr. and Bill Clintoa 


a 


peches 


Smokey Robinson 
Intimate (Motown Records) 

For Smokey Robinson, this 
album was like old times. He 
worked with Motown founder 
Berry Gordy, and the sound of 
this album is reminiscent of the 
original live ballads Robinson is 
known for. 

Standouts singles on this 
album include “Just let Me Love 
You” and “Feeling Flowing”, 
which talk about pure unadul- 
terated attraction between two 
people. Other songs listeners. 
will be drawn to include the 
spanish ballad “Tu Besas Muy 
Rico.” 


To Aspiring Poets 


City News’ Artz Wednesday 
section seeks unpublished 
poets to submit their work 
for exposure in a upcoming 
special section featuring all 
new artists. 


Fe 


By Robert E. Williams II 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK — Before the inter- 
mission at the Sonny Rollins’ con- 
cert at the New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center Nov. 20, Rollins was 
generous with the spotlight. But 
after the intermission, Rollins kept 
it all to himself as he showcased his 
50 years of talent on the song “Why 
I Was Born,” swaying his sax up 
and down and to either side like 
the trunk of a commanding ele- 
phant. 

This was part of the mood the 
audience felt as they attended the 
concert, a celebration of Rollins’ 50 
years in the business. Accompa- 
nied by a three-piece rhythm sec- 
tion, Rollins revisited some his 
greatests hits and a tribute to past 
legends that have influenced him 
and other artists. 

Donned in a black lace overlay 
revealing a mauve satin shirt, 
Rollins and his band performed 
“Global Warming,” the title track 
off his last album about the “envi- 
ronment and the trouble we go 
through,” a highly socially aware 
Rollins precluded 

Under the red light, the group 
entertained audiences with a reg- 
gae-inspired beat intertwined with 
congo rhythms that prompted 
Rollins to, at one point, play his sax 
one-handed with the other raising 
to the sky in a syncopated beat. 

Rollins also performed a heart- 
warming tribute to Duke Elling 
ton, a Pulitzer Prize-winning com- 
poser who was born a century ago. 

The band somberly played “In 
My Solitude,” which many regard 

a “great jazz standard.” 
“Everybody is playing Duke 
these days. Jazz, pop, hip-hop. We 
jazz musicians are greatly endebt: 
ed to him,” Rollins said 

Audiences also listened to 
“B.G.,” a lively uptempo, staccato 
beat that showed where hip-hop 
grew out of jazz. People started 


Sonny Rollins 
clapping their hands as Rollins 
turned to orchestrate each band 
member’s solo with the 
hand that the younger b 
ers mimicked. 
“The last jazz immorta 
has been hailed by many, found 
roots in jazz from the musical imflu- 
ence in his family. Born Sept, 7, 
1930, Rollins was the son of West 
Indian immigrants in Harlem, He 
started out playing the pianop but 
once he saw a saxophone af his 
uncle's hot he became commit 
ted to learning the instrument, 
jventually he began to master 
the sax under the mentorship o 
jazz great Thelonious Monk, ad 


T-Boz and Chilli 
to a showdown 


Lisa “Left Eye” Lopes 
wrote a letter to the editors of 
“Entertainment Weekly” 
responding to the Nov. 5 article 
stating that TLC was having tur- 
moil among the members. 

Lopes spoke against state- 
ments by Tionne Watkins (T- 
Boz) and Rozonda Thomas 
(Chilli) that “she does not 
respect the whole group” and 
that “Left Eye is only concerned 
with Left Eye.” Lopes also wrote 
she never wanted to tour, and 
her absence from the MTV's 
Total Request Live was her way 
of protesting the tour. 

The letter, which will 
run in the Nov. 28 issue, 
also states, “I challenge 
Tionne ‘Player’ Watkins 
and Rozonda ‘Hater’ 
Thomas to an album 
entitled The Chal- 
lenge... 3-CD set that 
contains three solo Areth 
albums. Each will be due 
to the record label by Oct. 1, 
2000.” 


The letter states, “I also chal- 
lenge (producer, co-wrote Water- 
falls and various selections on 
the latest album) Dallas ‘The 
Manipulator’ Austin to pro- 
duce all of the material and do it 
at a fraction of his normal rate. 
As I think about it, Pm sure 
LaFace (the group's records 
label) would not mind throwing 
in a $1.5 million dollar prize for 
the winner.” 

As of press time, no respons- 
es from the group or record label 
had been issued. 

In other TLC news, Chilli 
completed a small role in a Nick- 
elodeon film starring Chevy 
Chase called “Snow Day.” It was 
her second film since the group’s 
appearance in “House Party 3,” 

“Snow Day” is the story of a 
group of students who steal a 
snow plow to stop their upstate 
New York school from opening. 


Artists come to 
Clive Davis’s 
defense 


Arista Records CEO and 
founder Clive Davis will not 
leave his post without making 
some noise 

BMG Entertainment, which 
owns Arista, wants Davis to 
retire when his contract expires 
on June 30, 2000, BMG cited a 
corporate policy requiring execu- 
tives to retire at 60 years old. 
Rumors are stating that BMG 
plans to buy the 50 percent of the 
Arista imprint LaFace Records it 
does not currently own and put 
LaFace Records co-founder 
Antonio “L.A.” Reid in the 
CEO position. 

But industry talk has 
it that the company is 
upset with Davis over the 
failure of Puff Daddy’s 
latest project, “Forever,” 
with disappointing sales 
compared to his multi- 
platinum debut album. 

Davis, 66, said he 

loes not plan to retire. 

Arista has enjoyed the suc- 
cess of many of its artis 
including TLC, Aretha 
Franklin, Usher, Santana, 
Whitney Houston, and Moni- 
ca. 

Many of them talked to 
newspapers in support of Davis 
Houston said in a Los Angele: 
Times interview that “Clive h: 
always been known as the man 
who can pick the hits; that’s his 
expertise, and you can’t take 
away from him. He knows what 
song I'm gonna kill, the way a 
designer knows what dress is 
right for a person.” 

Songwriter Diane Warren 
said in a Los Angeles. Times 
interview, “What is it with these 
corporations? Why would a com- 
pany drive out a guy who created 
everything that the label stands 
for — and at the very moment 
when he is at his peak? 

“Clive Davis is 
Records,” she said. 


Franklin 


Arista 


gained notoriety when he played 
on the albums of Babs Gonzales 
J.J. Johnson, Bud Powell, and 
Miles Davis, all before he was 20 


By the 1950s, Rollins was 
icknowledged as a jazz prodigy 
among the younger generation of 
musicians coming up. Davis 
affirmed this status in his memoirs 
when he wrote that Rollins was a 
“legend, almost a god to a lot of the 
younger mus Some tho 
he was playing the saxophone on 
the level of (Charlie Parker). I 
know one thing ~ he w He 
was an aggressive, innovative play 
gr who always had fresh musica 


ight 


ians. 


Photo courtesy of NJPAC 
ideas.” 

Rollins recorded his first 
album, “Work Time,” in December 
1955. He would follow this project 
with 49 more albums to date. 

In the middle of his career, 
Rollins took a three-year break in 
the early 1960s, in which legend 
had it that he would practice under 
the Williamsburg Bridge. He came 
back to reclaim his status two more 
1992 he has 


t usical break. 

Ro inues to tour with 
The Sonny Rollins Band— already 
working on another stimulating 
half a century 


Eye’s solo album 


challenge? 


As TLC 
through music history, they con- 
tinue to add interesting and 
entertaining situations for the 


winds its way 


latest, a challenged 
posed by Lisa “Left Eye” Lopes 
(see Music Notes) is an entertain- 
ing hypothetical question: who 
would win a showdown between 
all three group members? 

Lopes has shown the most 
potential at the possibility of 
holding her own. Lopes has 
featured the most on other 
artists albums compared to- the 
other two. She was featured 
recently on albums by Donell 
Jones, Method Man, Lil’ Kim, 
and various other projects. As 
much as Lopes causes turmoil in 
the group, it can’t be denied that 
she definitely can hold her own 
and would not have a hard time 
being accepted as a solo artists. 

Tionne “T-Boz” Watkins’ 
huksy and sexy voice has put her 
on the map in her own unique 
style. While her baritone chords 
could not alone hold an album, 
her often suppressed and smooth 
high vocal range could certainly 
awaken those who sleep on her 
solo career. 

Rozonda “Chilli” Thomas also 
has a nice high vocal range, but 
would certainly be the loser in 
this contest unless Dallas Austin, 
the father of her son Tron, pro- 
duced all the bad songs for the 
other tune. 

So who would win the chal- 
lenge? While most people would 
put there money on the sure shot 
Lopes, my money would be on T- 
Boz, because her songwriting 
ability and hidden high vocal 
range could surprise a lot of lis- 
teners. 


NEW JERSEY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Zdenek Macal, Music Director 


GOSPEL 
RISTMAS 


» 


J. Donald Dumpson, choral conductor 


Sunday, December 5, 7:30pm, NJPAC, Newark 


Dorķt miss this soul-stirring concert featuring 
the glotious voices of the NISO Community Chorus 
singing with the acclaimed New Jersey Symphony Orchestra. 


William Henry Curry, conductor 


NJSO Community Chorus 


Priscilla Baskerville, soprano 


Tickets: $38, 32, 24, 14, 10 


Order by Phone 


1) 800 ALLEGRO (255-3476) 


Mon. - Sat., 11am — 5pm 
Web site: www.njsymphony.org 


Discounts available for groups of 10 or more. 
For information call Molly Bierbaum at 
(973) 624-3713, extension 245. 


BORMAN, MEER 


NJSO Community Chorus 


Billboard 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


NEW YORK — The Hotel Delmonico 
Presents jazz singer Freddy Cole 
through Deo, 5. 9:30 p.m. (212) 333- 


NEWI BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents Judy Collins performing 
holiday songs. 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra 
and the n Repertory Ballet 
production of Tchaikovsky's “Nut- 
cracker.” 7 p.m. 1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 
NEWARK — Club E presents | 
band New Directions. 8 pm. (373) 
642-2244, 4 
NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
pra Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
jonic Orchestra of New 
rao sla Handel's. “Messi- 
Pie 7:30 p.m. 1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 


NEW JERSEY — The New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center (NJPAC) pre- 
conta Jagaan Blast Ementahifx 
8 p.m, 1-(888)-GO-NuI 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 


SOUTH ORANGE — The Summit 
Chorale presents Saint Saens” Christ- 
mas Oratorio singing favorite Christ- 
mas carols featuring the Lakeland 
Youth Symphony at Our Lady of Sor- 
rows Roman Catholic Church. 8 p.m. 
(973) 762-8486. 


RAHWAY — The Arts Guild of Rah- 
way presents an art exhibit on the 
human presence. 1 p.m. (732) 381- 
7511. 


MADISON — The New Jersey Shake- 
speare Festival presents the family 
holiday musical “A Child's Christmas 
In Whales at the F.M. Kirby Shake- 
speare Theater, 7:30 p.m. (973) 408- 
3807. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents the classic Gershwin 
musical “Porgy and Bess.” 3 p.m. and 
8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
ve a Symphony Orchestra per- 

ing holiday favorites, 8 p.m. 1- 
(685) GONIPAC. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra 
Performing holiday favorites. 3 p.m. 
and at 8 p.m. with the NISO Commu- 
nity Chorus ‘for a gospel celebration, 
1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


PLAINFIELD — The Summit Chorale 
presents Saint Saens” Christmas 
Oratorio singing favorite Christmas 
carols featuring the Lakeland Youth 
‘Symphony at Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 


NEWARK — Club E presents jazz 
band The Affect, part of the Thursday 
Jazz. 8 p.m. (973) 642-2244. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 


RAHWAY — The Arts Guild of Rah- 
way presents “Jazz '99” featuring 
Marty Elkins and The Savoy All Stars. 
8 p.m. (732) 381-7511 


NEW YORK — Veteran actor Keith 
David brings his cabaret act to the 
Hotel Delmonico through Dec. 15. 
9:30 p.m. (212) 333-7400. 


WOODBRIDGE — The "Sele 
‘Township Cultural Arts Commi 


Shona Tucker to per 


MAHWAH— “The Oral Tra- 
dition of the Oral Tradition,” a 
man show inspired by the 
African-American 
“The People Who Could 
will be presented at 
Ramapo College of New Jersey 
Thursday, Dec. 2 at 5 p.m. and 
Friday, Dec. 3 at 8 p.m. in the 
Alder Theater. 

Originally presented at the 
New York Theater Workshop 
and scheduled to be performed at 
the Arena State’s “Old Vic” at the 
Smithsonian, the show is direct- 
ed by Maria Vail Guevara 

In this comic and astonishing 
tour de force, Tucker portrays a 
myriad of characters, from the 
Reverend Rudolph W. Smith to 
the proprietor of the Busy Bee 
Hair Salon in Lagos, Nigeria 
The story is an ironic look at 
truths about what is means to 
seek one's home, examine the 


ff if 
ZA 
liji 
m 


pa State Theatre in New Brunswick will present the acclai 


day, December 4. The play is directed by Will Roberson and pres: 
ination tour of the play. For more information, ielephune (732) 246 746 


accepted conventional wisdo' 
about one’s black Americaj 
African roots. it is a coming 0 
age story that is surprising, 
inventive, comic, and deeply 
touching 

The show’s producer, Shoni 
Tucker, a Schomburg Fellow at 
Ramapo College for the second 
time, previously directed “Hot L 
Baltimore” at Ramapo. This past 
year she completed a year-long’ 


study at New York University’s 


Graduate Acting Department's 
Directing Program. She was 
awarded an Academic Scholar 
Grant at Miami University of 
Ohio and was a Fulbright-Schol- 
ar for research studies in Nige- 
ria. 

As an actress, she has per- 
formed on stages across the Unit- 
ed States and in several coun- 
tries. Most recently she appeared) 
in “Tartuffe” 


For the Bookshelves of 
African Americans 


hy 
insights ~~ 


on life & lage 
y 


Love Unlimited: Insights 
fe and Love Barry White 
Mare Broadway 


on 
with 
Books 

This new book by R&B phe- 
nomenon shares his owu rags+to- 
riches story, along with his phi- 
losophy on loving relationships 
and romance, and pros 
perity, and awesome music-mak 
ing. 

White recalls his rough road 
to fame, a childhood with his sin 
gle mother in South Central, his 
gang affiliation. juvenile crimi 

and his eventual 


liot 


the Baron Arts Center presents an 
unique, gospel concert featuring the 
St. Benedict's Prep Gospel Choir at 
St. James Roman Catholic Church 
7:30 p.m. (732) 634-0413 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
‘comedian Berie Mac. 7:30 p.m. 1 
(888)-GO-NJPAG. 


‘SUNDAY, DECEMBER 11 


BROOKLYN, NY — The Brooklyn 
‘Academy of Music (BAM) presents 
The Roots, N'dea Davenport, PM 
Dawn, and Vernon Reid. 7:30 p.m. 
(718) 636-4194, 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) and the 
New Jersey Symphony Orchestra pre- 
serits opera singer Samuel Ramey. 3 
p.m. 1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 


WATCHUNG — The Watchung Arts 
Center presents vocalist Barbara Lee 
and pianist Keith Ingham. 8 p.m. (908) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17 


NEW YORK — The Beacon Theater 
presents Bobby Caldwell and Patti 
Austin. 8 p.m. (212) 496-7070. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19 


TRENTON — The War Memorial The- 
ao the award winning pro- 

ction of production of Tchaikovsky's 
‘Nutcracker’ 1 pm. and 4:30 pin. 
(732) 249-1254, 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 20 


NEW YORK — Mid-American Produc- 
tions presents bassist Eugene Levin- 
son at the Weill Recital Hall located 
inside Carnegie Hall. 8 p.m. (212) 
239-4699. 


MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY 


County Cross- 
roads of History Gary Karasik 
and Anna M S 

This coffee table reference 
book chronicles historie details 
centered on Middlesex County 
for instance the first black man 
to vote in the United States was 
Thomas Mundy Peterson follow- 
ing the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, according to the 
highly illustrated ` book, 
ice man, Paul Robeson 
atured, while detailing his 
accomplishments. A colorful 
mural of John Henry Lloyd a 
deft shortstop in the Negro 
League adds to the images, along 
with the award winning Cross- 
roads Theater. 

24 Reasons Why African 


Americans Suffer Jimmy 
Dumas (African Americans 
Images) 


How could a population with 
almost 40 million people, 500 bil- 
lion dollars, two, million college 
graduates, 106 Black colleges, 
and 85,000 churches with assets 
of 50 billion dollars who annualy 
raise three billion dollars suffer 
so much? This book will enlight 
en black readers on why we suf- 
fer. 

Lay This Body Down Gre 
gory A. Freeman (Lawrence Hill 
Books) 

This book explores the opera- 
tion of slavery in the 1920s, 
through the isolated experience 
of the John S. Williams planta- 
tion in Jasper County, Georgia. 
This book takes an intriguing 
look into the murder of eleven 
black men who could testify to 
this, and how these men were 
force to kill each other and the 
awful way they died. 


at the American? 


i 


Shona Tucker 


The State presents Porg 


ar play mice Shwing? Porgy and Bess 


er as partot a 


co 


Courtesy of Ramapo College 


“What 
Deserve?” 


Does 


Filmmaker Ken Kimmelman 
A Person 
is a new public service 
film by Emmy Award winning 


City News B5, 


rm one-woman show at Ramapo 


rvatory Theater in San 
Francisco and “Oak and Ivy” at 
the Arena Stage. 

Her other productions have 
included “Henry IV” at the 
Joseph Papp Public Theater, the 
1991 Obie-winning “A Light 
Shining in Buckinghamshire” at 
the New York Theater Work- 
shop, “From the Mississippi 
Delta” at Circle in the Square, 
and “Marvin’s Room” at Play- 
wrights Horizon. 

Her television and film cred- 
its include “Third Watch,” “Trin- 
ity,” “Boys on the Side,” “Alice,” 
“One Life to Live,” “New York 
Undercover,” and “Law and 
Order.” 

She recieved her Bachelor's 
of Science from Northwestern 
University and her Master's in 
Fine Arts at New York Universi- 
ty. For information, call (201) 
684-7844 


Public service film brings 
national focus to homeless situation 


andford University. 
film deals with the ques- 
tion first posed by poet and 


and hunger. 
The film, 

the 

wide 


er Ken Ki 
bring national focus to the people 
who suffer from homelessness 


first broadcast on 
Bravo Network, and world- 
via NBC satellite, will be 
airing on WPIX, WNBC, and 
WLNY. It is currently playing at 
Theater in 
t opened at the United less: 
Association Film Festi. 


Hazlet 


to sopher Eli Siegel, founder of 


the Aesthetic Realism. Through 
moving black-and-white photog- 


raphy, these images are set to 
music composed by Edward 
Green 


“I hope this film really gets 
into the hearts and minds of the 
American people unforgettably 
My purpose is to help end home- 
and hunger,” said Kim- 


melman 


SAVION GLOVER 
SAT, DEC 18 


PERFORMANCES 


Friday, December 17 
OPENING CELEBRATION & CEREMONY 
Featuring Katunge Mimy and 

Umoja and Usaama Dance Companies 


plus Honoree Reception honoring community elders, 


ible and Bernice Johnson 
Perfor once at Vicioria Theater 7:00pm 
Reception jot the Reheorsoi/Banquet Hall at 5:00-6:30pm 


Performance and Reception Packages - Adult: $48/Child: $39 
Co-Sponsored by Alpha Kappa Alpha Sore- 'y Ine „Bata Alpha Omega Chapter 


Saturday, December 18 

SAVION GLOVER IN CONCERT 
FOOTNOTES 

With special guests Jimmy Slyde, 

Buster Brown ond Cartier Williams 

Prudential Hall 8:00pm « Tickets: $10, 17, 24, 33, 40, 46 


New Jersey PERFORMING RTS 


CENTER 


in association with Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority Inc., 


Beta Alpha Omega Chapter and 


North Jersey Alumnae Chapter of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority present the 


WIRD ANNU, 


KWANZA 


FESTIVAL 
MARKETPL 


HONORING A HERITAGE ¢ DECEMBER 16 - 18, 1999 


A 


E 


KWANZAA MARKETPLACE 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 

December 16-17 + 5:00-10:00pm 
December 18 + 12:00-10:00pm 

Prudential Hall Lobby 


MARKETPLACE OPENING CELEBRATION 


December 17 + 5:00-10:00pM 


Join us for a jazz concert featuring The Bradford Hayes Sextet 


le you browse through a vendor’s marketplace 
featuring jewelry, books, art and other items. 


FREE FAMILY FUN DAY 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Saturday, December 18 


ARTS AND KRAFTS VILLAGE 

‘Mask Making, Face Painting, 

Games and many more “Hands-on” activities. 
PAC Site Office + 12:00pm - 5:00pm 


Ni 
(Co-Sponsored by the North Jersey Alumnae Chapter of Dela Sigma Theta Sorority 


AFRICAN DANCE CLASS 
WITH BANDAR HUNDLEY 
id dance movements. 


Rehearsal/Bonquet Holl + 3:30-5:00pm 


KWANZAA TRADITIONS 
Learn about Kwanzaa Traditions from our Griots. 


from Neh Josey Alama Chop of Debo Sigma Thala Srey. 
Community Room # 1:30- 4:00pm 
et 3) PSEG STORY ROOM 
Listen to African toles from our sors featuring 
%& City News HOLIDAY CELEBRATION Denise HowellBrister and Patrick Ssenjowu and Reward Akpiri 
Porsonnet Room + 1:30 and 3:30pm 

O OMORE ee SE ks Oe 

New Jersey PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 


ON 


THE 


NEWARK 


Rul V E.R ER ONT 


8 8 8 


a FOR TICKETS CALL 1-888-GO-NJPAC 


4 Gp. 9.7 202 


City News B6 December 1 — December 7, 1999 


The day all New Jersey customers can begin to choose their Natural Gas Supplier. 


. January 1, 2000 ushers in more than just a new millennium. It signals What exactly are you choosing? Until now, both the supply and 
your ability to choose a Natural Gas Supplier, which could mean greater È distribution of your natural gas were handled by your Natural 
savings for you. Last summer, consumers first experienced the benefits Gas Distributor (your current utility). Soon you will be able to 
of New Jersey Energy Choice with greater savings on their electricity È choose the company that supplies your natural gas, the Natural 
rates and the ability to choose their Electricity Supplier. Now, these Gas Supplier. Since suppliers will now compete for your 

ik 


benefits apply to your natural gas service. business, this could possibly mean lower natural gas prices and 


F i ane a enhanced products and services for you. 
Industrial and commercial customers are already enjoying Choice, 


along with some residential customers participating in pilot | When the New Year begins... so does your opportunity to 
programs. Beginning January 1, 2000, you will have the opportunity | choose your Natural Gas Supplier! 
to choose your Natural Gas Supplier. i 


New Jersey Energy Choice This information bas been brought to you by: 
Toll-Free Hotline: 1-877-NJ5-5678 GY NEW JERSEY BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
UTILITY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TDD 1-877-864-4725 Conectiv Power Delivery * GPU Energy 
(For the bearing impaired) New Jersey Natural Gas Company ° NUI Elizabethtown Gas 
PSE&G * Rockland Electric Company 


www.njenergychoice.com South Jersey Gas Company New Jersey Utilities Association 


December 1 — December 7, 1999 


City News B7 


Bring/mail 
City News calles, at 
The Renaissance Towers 


111 Mulberry St., Suite 1F 


ieee; CLASSIFI 
LEGALS LEGALS 


® provide increased exposure for businesses and professionals.. 
e present leads for businesses seeking to contract with your business.. 


contract. 


ethnic origins and certification designations? | 


& Black Pages 
List your business now for only 


SEND COUPON TO: 2000 Minority Business Directory & Black Pages 


111 Mulberry St., Suite 1F, Newark, NJ 07102 


PLEASE COMPLETE THE COUPON AND ATTACH YOUR BUSINESS CARD 


COMPANY NAME: 


@ identify businesses with whom public and private sector firms and agafes can 


e give purchasing agents instant access to a diversity of minority firms ineluding their 


e identify products and services of minority- & women-owned businesses for consumers 


2000 Minority Business Directory 


Since 1988 the Directory has been networking minority business enterprise 


$60 


so es ee eee es me a 


2000 Minority Business Directory & Black Pages 


ADDRESS: 
CITY: 

BUSINESS PHONE: 
LISTING CLASSIFICATION sic 


_STATE ZIP 


CONTACT PERSON: 


MBE CERTIFIED: ONO OYES CERTIFI 


ADDITIONAL LINE OF PRODUCT OR SERVICE INFORMATION: 


ICAN OASIAN OOTHER 


DATE: _AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE: 


usiness to Busine: 


Make checks payable to Minority B. 


SUBSCRIB 
SUBSCRIBE 


ADVERTISE 
It Pays 
to 


ADVERTISE!!! 


TO 
CITY NEWS 
ONLY $39.00 PER YEAR 


PLEASE MAIL 
YOUR CHECK 
OR 


GRAPHIC LAY 
MONEY ORDER 


Newark Layout & graphic 
lyn i; 


TO 
CITY NEWS 
ill PERRY ST. 
SUITE 
NEWARK, NJ [07102 


HAVE CITY NEWS 
DELIVERED 
TO YOUR DOOR 


‘OF Union County. a leader in its field providing services t individuals with develop- 
A aneis hax onings Dnt Cn Dee 


Full & Part Time 


Positions 

tan for residents in daily living sills. Previous experience working with adults with devel 

opmental disabilities preferred 

Drivers: Part time positions schedule - 5 days, Mo 
930A. 

ith developmen disabilities a n 


O hous a week, Morning run: 7:301 
for 


The Ar of Union County 
Human Resource 


| PUTS YOU IN MOR. 


T PERSON 


a Of woekly & month = 


D/LEGALS 
LEGALS 


NOTICE 


IN THE JUVENILE COURT OF 
LOWNDES COUNTY 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

Iw., 


W/M, DOB: 07/09/92 


Lw. 
WIF. DOB: 02/11/91 
SUMMONS 
TO: ROSSILINDA WHITE 
ADDRESS UNKNOWN 


You are hereby notified that the Georgia Department of 
Human Resources, acting by and through the Lowndes 
County Department of Family and Children Services, 
has filed a Motion for Extension in the Juvenile Court 
of Lowndes County, Georgia, alleging that your chil- 
dren are deprived and is seeking temporary custody of 
said children, 


You are summoned to be and appear before the 

Juvenile Court of Lowndes County for a hearing to be 
| held on the 07th day of December 1999 at 3:00 o'clock 
p.m. at the Lowndes County Law Enforcement 
Complex, Jail Courtroom #2, 111 Roswell Road, 
Valdosta, Georgia. Should you fail to appear at the 
above-mentioned hearing, the Order entered pursuant 
to the hearing will be made the Final Order of the 
Coun. 

You are, entitled to counsel in these proceedings. 
Should you be unable to afford counsel, counsel will be 
appointed for you. 
A copy of the Petition is available at the office of the 
Clerk of Juvenile Court of Lowndes County at 1000 
Slater Street, Valdosta, Georgia. 
WITNESS the Honorable O. Wayne Ellerbee, Judge of 
Juvenile Court, on this 29 day of October 1999. 

Clerk of Juvenile Court 

Lowndes County, Georgia 

$99.16 


INVITATION FOR BIDS 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 


FOR ANNUAL MATERIAL & SUPPLY CONTRACTS 

The Housing Authority of the City of Newark (NHA) will 

receive sealed bids for the following materials: 

a THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1999 AT 10:00 AM. 
9-B1463/1 PAGERS & PAGING SERVICES 


| ON THURSDAY, DECEN 
99-81465/1 WINDOW 


16, 1999 AT 10:30 AM 
GLASS SUPPLY 


ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1999 AT 11:00 AM. 
99-B1509/1 ROCK SALT (SODIUM CHLORIDE) 
ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1999 AT 11:30 AM. 
99-B1468/1 OFFICE SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1999 AT 12:00 P.M. 
99-8147 DUAL PURPOSE PAPER 


| ROGRAPHIC D 
| ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1999 AT 12:00 PM. 
99-81508/1 VINYL BLINDS 

A pre-bid conference will be held at the Newark 
Housing Authority, 500 Broad Street, Basement 
Conterence Room, Newark, New Jersey 07102. 


ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1999 AT 11:00 AM. 


99-B1463/1 


GERS & PAGING SERVICES 
JOW & GLASS SUPPLY 


m 


Housing Alhority of the Oly of Newark, 500 Broad 
Street, Conference Room, Newark, New Jersey 07102 
at which time and place the bids will be publicly opened 
and read aloud 


Bid. Specifications for the above are available for pick 

November 29, 1999 at the 
ə NHA at the said address 
Telephone: (973) 279-6502 


Bid Bonds and Performance Bonds are not required for 
these bids, 


WANTED 


LEGALS 


Fax legals to: 
973-642-5444 
24 hours a day 


Only those MBE/WBE businesses owned by minorities 
or females and also currently certified as MBE’s or 
WBE's by the New Jersey Department of 
Transportation, the New Jersey State Certification & 
Approvals Unit, New Jersey Transit, or the Port 
Authority of New York & New Jersey are eligible to bid 
on this contract 

Bidders are required to comply with the requirements 
of PL. 1975 c. 127 Affirmative Action Program. 

The NHA reserves the right to reject any or all bids in 
the event that less than two (2) bids are received at the 
designated time of bid opening. The NHA reserves the 
right to reject any partial bids, and to award all or a por- 
tion of the awar ‘9 one or more responsible bidders. 
No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) 
days subsequent to the opening of bids without the 
consent of the NHA. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 


ROBERT GRAHAM 
ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$165.13 


INVITATION FOR BIDS 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE CITY OF NEWARK 
FOR ANNUAL 

MATERIAL & SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
‘The Housing Authority of the City of Newark (NHA) will 
receive sealed bids for the following materials: 
ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1999 AT 10:00 A.M. 
99-B1471/1 WINDOW SHADES 
ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1999 AT 10:00 AM 
99-B1486/1 ROLL-UP STEEL DOORS 
ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1999 AT 11:00 A.M. 
99-B/1464/1 REFRIGERATORS & ASSOCIATED PARTS 
ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1999 AT 11:00 A.M. 
99-B/1393/3 APPLIANCE REPAIR SERVICE 
ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1999 AT 10:00 AM, 
99-B1469/1 FAX & LASER PRINTER SUPPLIES 
ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1999 AT 10:00 A M. 
99-B1475/1 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1999 AT 11:00 AM 
99-B1467/1 SNOW REMOVAL SUPPLIES 


R 15, 1999 AT 1:00 PM. 
TER HEATERS. 

ARTS 

ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1999 AT 9:30 A.M. 
99-B1461/1 MASONRY SUPPLIES 


ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1999 AT 10:30 AM. 
99-81476/1 LUMBER SUPPLIES. 


ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1999 AT 11:30 A.M. 
99-B1395/3 EXTERMINATING SUPPLIES 

All bid packages shall clearly indicate the specific 
applicable bid number and will be addressed and 
received on the above dates by the Contracts Division, 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 500 Broad 
Street, Sth Floor Conference Room, Newark, New 
Jersey 07102 at which time and place the bids will be 
Publicly Opened and read aloud 


Bid Specifications for the above are availabe for pick 

up on or after Monday, November 29, 1999 at the 

| Contracts Division of the NHA at the said address 

| Telephone: (973) 273-6502 

| Bid Bonde and Performance Bonds are not required for 

| those bids 

| Bidders are required to comply withthe requirements 
of PL. 1975 0.127 Affmative Action Program 

The NHA reserves the right to reject any or all bids in 

the event that less than two (2) bids are received at the 
designated time of bid opening. The NHA reserves the 
tight o reject any partial bids, and to award all or a por 
tion of the award to one or more responsible bidders. 
No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) 

| days subsequent to the opening of bids without the 

| consent of the NHA. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 


ROBERT GRAHAM 
ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$145.78 


Why Advertise? 


Reasons 
to Advertise 


° Build name recognition 


e Build c y image 


City News is looking 
for 
Freelance Writers and 
Photographers 
fax your resume to 


973-642-5444 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


New Jersey s leding African-Areriom newpaper is 


For more infommticn call (973) 642-4400 


P 


e Generate new customers 

° Promote your products/services 
° Increase your visibility 

e Start people talking 


° Support sales objectives 


° Build brand awareness 
Support 
our 
Advertisers 


City News B8 


CitySports 


December 1 — December 7, 1999 


Pacers’ 
Harrington 
grows up 


What a difference a year 
makes. In 1998, Al Harrington 
was the man on the high school 
basketball scene: The 6-9 St. 


Patrick’s High School product 
was selected to play in the 
prestigious 
McDonald’s 


All-American 


School Player 
of the BC 
and 
recruited ey fantan every col- 
lege in the country. After com- 
mitting to Seton Hall (just 
imagine if the Pirates had Har- 
rington), Harrington decided 
against playing for free and 
decided and became just the 
second player from New Jersey 
(Englewood’s Bill Willoughby 
was the first) to jump directly 
from the prep ranks to the 
NBA. 


Greg Moore 


After singing a multi-mil- 
lion dollar contract, Harring- 
ton quickly found out that he 
was no longer in high school 
anymore. In addition to being 
stronger, quicker, and more 
experienced, he discovered that 
his NBA peers were far more 
advanced than he in two other 
areas-mental and physical 
preparation. As a result, Har- 
rington spent much of last sea- 
son languishing on the end of 
the bench of a veteran domi- 
nated team which was making 
a serious push for an NBA title. 

Although he didn’t get 
much light, Harrington devel- 
oped a greater appreciation for 
the importance of a solid work 
ethic from renown workers 
like, Reggie Miller, Dale and 
Antonio Davis, Chris Mullin 
and head coach Larry Bird. So 
he sat, watched and absorbed 
and concluded the year with 
paltry season averages of 2.1 
points and 1.9 rebounds per 
game. 

This year is another story. 
Rededicating himself to the 
game, this summer Harrington 
worked hard on his game, dom- 
inated the Jersey Shore Bas- 
ketball League, and arrived at 
the Pacers training camp with 
a more polished game, and 
more focused attitude. Thus 
far this season, Harrington is 
making a strong case for NBA 
sixth man of the year by aver- 
aging 13.2 points, five boards 
and two assists off the bench. 
His season highlights are an 18 
point five rebound performance 
against the Houston Rockets, 
and a career high 19 points 
against the Orlando Magic. 
The Pacers won both games. 
Expect to see much more Har- 
rington highlights on ESPN 
Sportscenter as this kid contin- 
ues to mature. 

Plainfield’s 
Williams 

Did you get a chance to see 
Plainfield’s Jason Williams 
who is currently Duke’s start- 
ing point guard. Although he 
was somewhat shaky in his 
first two games against Stan- 
ford and Connecticut, he did 
exhibit the skills which made 
him one of the most coveted 
high school players in America. 
As he gains more experience, 
don’t be surprised if Williams 
plays a starring role in a Duke 
run for the NCAA tournament. 


Jason 


Sports legends and celebrities 


salute former Se 


NEW YORK — At one of the most unique campaign events ever, 
Bill Bradley returned to Madison Square Garden recently where 
friends and supporters paid tribute and showed their support of his 


bid for president. 


Bradley was surrounded by former New York Knicks teammates 
Willis Reed, Walt Frazier, Earl Monroe and Dave DeBusschere as 
well as sports legends Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Bill Walton, Nate 
Archibald, Julius Erving, New York Liberty star Rebecca Lobo, R&B 
sensation Usher and actor Harvey Keitel, who have pledged their 
allegiance to the Bradley campaign. 

Complete with cheerleaders, highlight film and fans waving 
hand-made signs of support, the Bradley for President “Back in the 
Garden” fund-raiser drew a crowd of over 7,500. Former opponents 
like Oscar Robertson and Bill Russell offered testimonies about 
Bradley’s on-and off-the-court prowess, and the candidate himself 


reiterated his goals of racial unity, health care for all Americans and | 
combating poverty among children: ; 
“I thi 


ink Bill [Bradley] will make an excellent president,” said 


State Senator Ronald L. Rice. “I've been working with him over the f 


last 18 years or so, and I’m familiar with his skills and abilities to 


bring balance. Besides, it’s been a long time since we've had a pres- | 


ident from New Jersey.” 


While much of the excitement was fueled by the presence of some 
of the world’s greatest athletes and memories of their glory days, 
they focused on Bradley’s character and leadership more than his 


athleticism. 


Willis Reed, Nets executive and former NBA league leader, said, 
“Ive known Bill since 1964 when we competed together in the 
Olympic trials. He is a genuine person who judges people by their 
character and their deeds rather than the color of their skin. Bill is 
one of the hardest working, most intelligent men I know. I like him 
as president because he’s been that way since 1964. It’s not a per- 
sona he has put on to run for president.” 


Bill Bradley (left) gets a hello hug from former teamate Willis Reed. 


Bill Bradley 


Life at Notre Dame tough 
for black football players 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. (AP) 
— Safety Deke Cooper doesn't 
stand out among the members 
of Notre Dame’s football team, 
most of whom are black. 

It’s different in his classes, 
where he’s usually the only 
black student — a fact that 
came as a shock when the 
junior from Evansville first 
arrived on campus. 

Notre Dame officials 
acknowledge the unsettling 
feeling black students feel on 
an overwhelmingly white cam- 
pus, and say they have taken 
steps to ease it 

Only three percent of Notre 
Dame’s more than 10,000 stu- 
dents are black. Of 83 players 
profiled in Notre Dame’s 1999 
football media guide, 48 are 
black, or 58 percent. 

Besides the winning tradi- 
tion, national TV exposure and 
high number of alumni in the 
NFL, one of the reasons black 
players choose Notre Dame is 
its graduation rate. In a 1998 
report by the NCAA, using 
data for athletes who enrolled 
from 1988 through 1991, Notre 
Dame’s graduation rate for 
black athletes was 82 percent, 
ranking the school third 
behind Duke and Stanford. 

Adjustment to campus life 
can especially be hard on black 
football players because of the 
scrutiny they face. Five players 
— all of them black — have left 
the team since the Aug. 7 open- 
ing of practice. 

Only one, tailback Darcey 
Levy, left voluntarily, dissatis- 
fied with his playing time. Cor- 


nerback Brock Williams was 
suspended after pleading 
guilty to alcohol-related 
charges in the off-season and 
accumulating too many cams 
pus parking ti¢kets. Third? 


string quarterback Eric Chap- 
pell was kicked off amid allega- 
tions that he sold complimen- 
tary tickets. Cornerback Lee 
Lafayette is spending the 
semester concentrating on aga 
demics. Tailback Tony Driver 
was’ suspended for violating 
the school’s rules governing 
visitation by the opposite sex 
in dorms. 

“The athletes are looked at 
something like an icon. There's 
a lot of responsibility in that, 
said Iris Outlaw, direetor of 
Notre Dame’s Office of Multi 
cultural Affairs. “Even when 
they don’t want to be visible 
they are. They are held to a 
higher standard.” 

Outlaw said her office tries 
to foster a sense of community 
for those who might feel dis- 
placed. For students whoaren’t 
Catholic, an attempt is made to 
find churches that will trans 
port students for Sunday wor 


ship. 

Football coach Bob Davie 
has encouraged parents to 
accompany their song on 
recruiting trips so they get an 
idea of what Notre Dame is 


like. Davie also has reli€d on 
the recommendation of faculty 
before offering scholarships. 

The team also has @ “big 
brother” plan in which fresh- 
men are assigned upper¢lass- 
men to counsel them 


Lennox Lewis wants 
to fight Mike Tyson 


By Marv Schneider 


NEW YORK (AP) — Mike 
Tyson is the man Lennox Lewis 
wants to fight. 

Lewis, the newly crowned 
undisputed heavyweight cham- 
pion, said recently he respects 
the troubled former champion 
and has sympathy for “his trials 
and tribulations,” but that’s not 
the main reason he wants a bout 
with him 

“It is the most exciting fight 
out there,” Lewis said. “He has 
that drawing ability.” 

A Lewis-Tyson fight is far 
from imminent, though, accord- 
ing to Lou DiBella, who heads 
boxing for HBO. “The end of next 
year at the earliest,” he said. 

Would Lewis be willing 
wait 18 months to fight the ie 
mer heavyweight champion, 
even if it meant Tyson’s skills 
would be further diminished? 

“Yes, and they will be,” the 
British fighter said. 

Tyson’s time away from box- 
ing includes three years in 
prison on a rape conviction and 
jail time for assaulting two 


motorists after a minor accident. 

He was also suspended for 
biting Evander Holyfield’s ears 
during a fight. 

“He is a man who used fo be 
great trying to get his life in 
order,” Lewis said. “He’s gone 
through some bad times, but he’s 
married now, and he has gotten 
away from people like Don 
King. 

Lewis ai anehi witl Tyson 
would sell because it presented 
questions the champion believed 
fight fans would pay to see 
answered. 

“At the right time, the fight 
will happen,” said Shelly Finkel, 
Tyson's manager, when told of 
Lewis’ comments. 

Lewis is under contract to 
HBO and Tyson to Showtime, 
but that cable TV conflict would 
present no problem that couldn’t 
be solved, according to Seth 
Abraham of HBO. Tyson isn’t 
the only fighter who has a shot 


at Lewis. Heavyweights Michael 
Grant, who knocked out 
Golota in the 10th rot st 


week, and David Tua havea Shot 
as well. oe 


“I think Notre Dame is a 
place — and our players say it 
all the time — that is without 


color,” Davie said. “It’s hard on 
white players, it’s hard on 
black players, it’s hard on play- 
ers from California, it’s hard 


on players from Chicago. It's 
hard on everybody 
Cooper was held out of 


spring practice after his sopho- 
more because his 
grades were “That’s what 
makes the place so special,” he 
said. “They're not just going to 


let you slide by the system.” 

Cooper said he doesn’t feel 
as out of place on campus as he 
once did, but he has never com- 
pletely gotten used to the envi- 
ronment. But he says he still 
would have chosen Notre Dame 
if he had known what to 
expect 

“I'm looking out for my 
future,” he said. “I see Notre 
Dame as the best place for me, 
and I’m not going to let a color 
issue stop me.” 


New 


league 
eyes NBA 
as partner 


By David Ginsburg 


BALTIMORE (AP) — Oscar 
Robertson, Ralph Sampson and 
ernie Bickerstaff were delight- 
ed to join. Even Cal Ripken 
bought into the idea. 

The new International Bas- 
ketball League has been success- 
ful in attracting the money and 
services of several notable sports 
figures. Gaining the support of 
the American public might be 
more difficult, yet IBL officials 
are confident their low-budget 
minor league is destined to flour- 
ish. 

The eight-team IBL opens its 
inaugural 64-game season Fri- 
day night, when referees toss up 
the league’s signature black bas- 
ketball in Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Las Vegas. New 
Mexico, Richmond, Va., San 
Diego and Trenton, N.J. open on 
the road. 

The IBL has no intention of 
competing with the NBA. Its goal 
is to horn in on the Continental 
Basketball Association, which for 
years has been the NBA’s infor- 
mal minor league. 

“Our long-range goal is to 
expand internationally and to 
eventually become a great minor 
league system affiliated with the 
NBA,” Trafton said. “We would 
love to provide them with the tal- 
ent they want, not just with play- 
ers but with referees, general 


managers, coaches and even 
trainers.” 
That is not, however, a goal 


of the NBA, at least in the short- 
term. 

“We wish the IBL very well 
for their season,” Russ Granik, 
NBA deputy commissioner, said. 
“Our plan this year, however, is 
to continue our relationship with 
the CBA,” 

The IBL is the brainchild of 
Arthur Cipriani, who became co- 
director of National Gas Clearing 
House in 1985. In 1996 he began 
startup operations for the IBL. 


We’re in a New-ark 
state of mind 
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